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The American Lutheran Conference 
Its Sixth Biennial Convention, at Rock Island, Ill, November 11-13 


For several years in statistical reports of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States and Canada, it has been customary to classify Lutheran con- 
gregations and pastors into three main divisions. One of these is the Syn- 
odical Conference, which consists of approximately 4,700 ministers, 5,000 


organized congregations, and about 
1,097,000 confirmed members. It sub- 
divides into five general bodies, the 
largest and most powerful of which is 
the Missouri Synod. But the Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin, the Slovak Synod, 
Norwegian Synod, and Negro Missions 
are also parts of it. 

The second subdivision of North 
America’s total Lutheran population 
has had for the last twelve years the 
designation, the American Lutheran 
Conference. It consists of almost 4,400 
ordained ministers. It has about 6,330 
organized congregations. Its confirmed 
membership numbers 1,092,000. It con- 
sists of the American Lutheran Church, 
the Augustana Synod, the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Free 
Church, the United Danish Church. 
Representatives from these five gen- 
eral bodies are authorized to meet 
biennially and to consider matters that 
are of common interest in their various 
enterprises. The third general body is 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, of which the number of ordained 
ministers is 3,616; congregations, 4,039, 
and confirmed members, 1,207,000. 

It is the second of these groups, the 
American Lutheran Conference, which 
has recently held its biennial meeting 
at Rock Island, Illinois. Concerning its 
proceedings THe LuTHERAN has re- 
ceived the report which was written by 
the Rev. O. G. Malmin, editor of the 
Lutheran Herald, official organ in Eng- 
lish of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in America. Editor Malmin comments 
that the main thought of the meeting 
articulated with the notable progress 
of Lutheran unity and the furtherance 
of closer relationships amongst all the 
Lutheran general bodies in the United 
States and Canada. His report quotes 
a sentence from the president of the 
Lutheran Free Church, Dr. T. O. 
Burntvedt, who said, “There is no 
evangelical Protestant Church in the 
United States where such profound 
unity in faith and practice exists. On 
the other hand, there is no church 
where the differences that exist are so 
magnified.” 


Worship, Work and Vision 


Editor Malmin’s description of the 
convention is subdivided into three 
parts. In the first he deals with Wor- 
ship and cites the devotions at the sev- 
eral meetings that took place, prayers 
at business sessions, and assemblies at 


which the Means of Grace was admin- 
istered. The second part of the article 
has as its title, “Work.” It is stated in 
that section that the main attention of 
the convention was focused upon the 
reports of two of its committees, one of 
these being the Committee on Re- 
organization and the second the Com- 
mission on Lutheran Unity. It was 
noted that at this twelfth convention a 
number of “commissions” were elimi- 
nated from the status of permanency; 
they were Foreign Missions, Inner Mis- 
sions and Hospitals, Home Missions, 
and Stewardship. One department’s 
functions were broadened; namely, the 
Commission on Student Service. This 
is the agency through which by the ap- 
pointment of student pastors contacts 
are made with Lutheran and non-Lu- 
theran schools throughout the land. 
The volume of its ministry has grown 
to the point where a full-time director 
of work among students was appointed 
in the person of the Rev. F. A. Schiotz. 


The Look Ahead 


The greater part of Editor Malmin’s 
report was written under the title, 
“Vision.” He commented, “A subject 
which is always close to the surface 
when intersynodical groups meet, 
namely, Lutheran unity, has taken on 
special immediacy of late years due to 
the exigencies of war time.” The action 
of the American Lutheran Church and 
the United Lutheran Church at their 
October conventions received the ap- 
proval of those attending the American 
Lutheran Conference in that they es- 
tablished an authority through which 
pulpit and altar fellowship could be 
extended to each. In line with those 
resolutions, the following is part of a 
paragraph of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization: “The com- 
mittee believes that we should work 
together in co-operative activities and 
in every way possible both within the 
American Lutheran Conference and 
the National Lutheran Council to 
strengthen and develop the various 
agencies of co-operative endeavor.” 
Instructions were given the executive 
committee of the American Lutheran 
Conference “to negotiate with all other 
Lutheran bodies, looking toward a 
more inclusive organization whose con- 
stituency shall be truly representative 
of the Lutheran Church in America. As 
a necessary step to this end, this Con- 
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ference urges its constituent members 
to invite into pulpit and altar fellow- 
ship those Lutheran groups with whom 
they are not now in fellowship.” 

The officers who were elected for the 
coming biennium are: President, the 
Rev. Harold L. Yochum (ALC); first 
vice-president, the Rev. Karl Wilhelm- 
sen (UDC); second vice-president, the 
Rev. John A. Houkum (FC); third 
vice-president, Dr. Oscar A. Benson 
(Aug.); secretary, the Rev. Lawrence 
M. Stavig (NLC). Lay members of the 
executive committee are Dr. B. M. 
Christensen (LFC), Mr. N. O. Bertel- 
sen (UDC), Mr. Daniel Shonting 
(ALC), Mr. Herman A. Ekern 
(NLCA), and Mr. Otto Leonardson 
(Aug.). The five synodical presidents 
are ex officio members of the executive 
committee. 
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Sent, Not Sought 


WE suggest that in the main men -who choose the 
ministry of the Gospel as their life work have been in- 
fluenced to do so by an older person. Usually a pastor, 
in his contacts with young people and their families, 
discerns qualifications for such a choice and proposes 
consideration of the calling. While the immediate agency 
of persuasion may be a pious parent, in the background 
is the clergyman. 

In any such recommendation, the motivation empha- 
sized is that of serving. No elder clergymen, with an 
average amount of consecration to and experience in 
“the care of souls” would point to tangible, that is, 
financial, compensation as a reason for entering the pas- 
torate. While it can be truly said that extreme poverty 
rarely menaces clergymen actively engaged in their par- 
ish work, it is proportionately true that none of them 
achieves wealth through his munificent salary. 

What older men can do and say to younger folk in 
connection with the life of a clergyman who is earnestly 
and believingly devoted to his calling is: It has satisfac- 


: 


tions which more than compensate for the absence of 
material rewards and social or political prominence. It 
was not as a term of regret that Jesus said, “I am among 
you as one that serveth.” Paul bade Timothy, his child 
in the faith, “Remember the gift that is in thee”; that is, 
the capacity to point the poor in spirit to fountains of 
blessedness and to guide the weak and tempted toward 
power to achieve an eternal inheritance. 

The “assurances of faith” which are available in addi- 
tion to. the testimony of mystical communion with our 
Lord, are transmitted from elders to juniors, much as a 
legacy becomes the property of one generation after 
another. It is this impulsion that is both the power and 
the tradition of the church. By it there is a stream of 
persons by whom the office of the ministry is filled. 
Obviously the final influence of an elder clergyman 
consists partly in his capacity to bear witness to the 
continuing appreciation of his value to the church, even 
if the handicaps of age require him to join the ranks of 
“retired ministers.” 
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the Chie in the News 


Hearing from Home 


Some of the churches of Durham, Connecticut, have 
been experimenting with phonograph records as a means 
of ministry to their men in the 
service. 

They make recordings of the 
congregation singing a familiar 
hymn. On the record they in- 
clude a prayer for protection 
and guidance. Then there is a 
message from some spokesman 
of the church. On each man’s 
record there is a greeting from 
his own family. 

The records have been sent 
far and wide, some going to Australia and Ireland. 


Stassen Heads Education Group 


THE new president of the International Council of 
Religious Education is Governor Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota. The Council, which includes most of Amer- 
ican Protestantism in its membership, has been led by 
J. L. Kraft since the death of Russell Colgate, who was 
president for seventeen years. 

Five things are needed for world-wide freedom, said 
Governor Stassen in defining his program for religious 
education. 1. Maintain the freedom ‘of religious truth. 
2. Realize that serving in the common good is one of the 
great responsibilities of freedom. 3: Through religious 
teaching, create homes in which freedom is practiced. 
4. Make ourselves responsible for seeing that each com- 
munity is a laboratory for working out ideals of free- 
dom and democracy. 5. Make sure that world-wide free- 
dom is based on the religious concept of personality. 


Theology and Firearms 


America has reached a satisfying war spirit in spite 
of some of its preachers, it can be proved by the popular 
success of the song, “Praise the Lord and Pass the Am- 
munition,” states Variety, weekly journal of the enter- 
tainment business. 

Sale of the song has reached 450,000 copies, and seems 
likely to go up to a million. “The success of this bellig- 
erent song is in marked contrast to the attitude of a 
minority of American religious leaders, mostly Prot- 
estant, who have condemned the lyrical comingling of 
firearms and theology,” says Variety. 

“Certain delicate church slants” have been at least 
vaguely known to music publishers, radio broadcasters, 
and Hollywood, Variety says. Washington officials have 
also been worried by the “anti-patriotic, cold-as-ice at- 
titude of many of the clergy.”’ Some of these fears have 
been set at rest by the success of the song, which proves 
that “ice water sermons” have not had much effect. 

A good word for the “praise and ammunition” song 
is spoken by the Living Church, Episcopal weekly. 
“There is a great deal of ammunition that will have to 
be passed before the war is won,” says the Living 
Church. “Perhaps it is not a bad idea to have a popular 
reminder that it is of primary importance to ‘praise the 
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Lord’ if the passing of the ammunition is to be done in 
a worthy cause.” 


What to Call the Congregationalists 


“CONGREGATIONAL” is too awkward and cumbersome 
a name for a church, states Edwin B. Dean in the 
Advance, Congregational monthly. People often make 
the mistake of writing it “Congregationalist” Church. 

“In order to avoid the use of the word, novelists even 
in New England associate their heroes and heroines with 
other churches. ... Why not adopt a shorter name, one 
quite as dear to our hearts, The Pilgrim Church? The 
name would associate us with Plymouth Rock, whence 
we came, and publish our importance in American his- 
tory to every school boy and girl in the land.” 

If that name were selected, says Dr. Dean, some ex- 
pert advertising man might be ‘selected to give the 
church a boost through skillful publicity. 


More Name Trouble 

Tue old difficulty about the term “Reverend” came up 
again, in the Lutheran Companion, recently. This word 
is an adjective, not a noun, says the Companion. A 


clergyman may be called Pastor, Bishop, Father, Doctor, - 


or Parson, but not Reverend. “One can no more say 
‘Reverend Smith’ than ‘good Smith.’ One has to say 
‘good John Smith’ or ‘the good Mr. Smith.’” Worst of 
all, some people pronounce the word “Reverner.” 


Taxing Churches 


Tax exemption of church property has become a sub- 
ject of serious discussion by state and local governmental 
authorities, reports Religious News Service. 

At the recent convention of the New Jersey League of 
Municipalities it was reported that untaxed property in 


‘ that state, totaling $995,000,000 in 1935, has reached a 


total of $1,159,000,000 in 1942. This is 18 per cent of 
the property on the New Jersey tax roll. 

Decline in property-tax revenue accompanying war- 
time conditions is causing state and local governments 
to consider revising their tax exemption privileges. 
Church property which brings revenue to its owner is 
the particular target of legislation soon to be considered. 


One Problem Less 


BerorE long the difficulty about flag-saluting by chil- 
dren of Jehovah’s Witnesses in the public schools may 
be crossed off as a problem solved. 

The law passed by Congress last June dealing with 
respect due the flag of the United States provides that 
“civilians will always show respect to the flag when the 
pledge is given by merely standing at attention, men 
removing their headdress.” Members of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses are willing to do this. 

A memorandum has been issued by the Civil Rights 
Section of the Department of Justice, to all U. S. At- 
torneys, indicating that local ordinances which compel 
the gesture of salute and recitation of the pledge of 
allegiance are nullified. 

Co 


’ 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By JUuLtus 


Many Thousands of Chinese troops, seasoned veterans, 
are resting in India. They are mostly composed of the 
“Salt Gabelle Guards,” a famous organization which 
fought all the way on foot from the Battle of Shanghai 
down through China and Burma, into India, holding off 
superior Japanese forces during the heart-breaking re- 
treat. At present they are beng re-equipped with Amer- 
ican and British arms in preparation for the impending 
trip back through Burma on the way home. The pros- 
pects for the success of the trip are brightening rapidly 
with the recent victories in the Southwest Pacific and 
the Mediterranean area. When the latter is completely 
open to the Allies, the time for the shipment of cargo 
will be greatly shortened. With proper equipment these 
veteran Chinese soldiers will in turn add to the Allied 
successes in the Far East. Our General Stillwell, under 
whose command these veterans will move forward, has 
nothing but the highest praise for them. 


Protestants in Belgium are having a hard time of it, 
according to a report issued by the Synod of the Union 
of Reformed Churches in Belgium. This may be credited 
primarily to their comparative weakness as a national 
unit, since, according to the latest figures, there is only 
one Protestant to every 150 Catholics in a population of 
8,386,000. This pressure upon them is not due to Cath- 
olic authorities, but to the stress of circumstances. The 
synod’s president, Pastor Schyns, states that the situa- 
tion among the members is the result of “constant 
anxiety for one’s daily bread, worry about the future, 
fatigue and excessive strain, materially and morally 
dangerous to many.” Demoralization of public worship 
is credited to the need of the members to contribute fuel 
from their own insufficient ration “to make possible con- 
tinuation of the services,” and also to the enforced 
absence of members on Sunday because they had to go 
out into the country on that day to forage for food. 
Out-of-door meetings are forbidden; tracts are greatly 
restricted by scarcity of paper and Nazi vetoes, which 
means that the growing apathy of the membership can- 
not be met in that way. Because of these conditions they 
wonder “why such sufferings have fallen upon them.” 


_ A Recent news.report from Mexico City expressed 
_ the gratification of a Federal district Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, composed of the pastors of various denomina- 
tions in that area, over the attendance of a Missouri 
Lutheran pastor at their meeting. They were pleased 
with his display of a “spirit of fraternity,” presumably 
because it had not previously been experienced. It 
would seem proper to think that times are changing, as 
has been indicated by several incidents and contacts of 
the past few years, which culminated in the presence, 
representing the editors of The Witness, official journal 
of Missouri in English, at our Louisville convention of 
the Rev. Dr. Theodore Graebner. It is a change fraught 
with possibilities for Lutheranism in America and else- 
where. Missouri has now two active missions in Mexico 
—at Monterey and Mexico City. A well-edited monthly, 
Noticiero Luterano, is issued from Monterey. A “Chapel 
of St. Paul” is planned for erection in the near future. 
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The designation “chapel” suggests (possibly this is a 
misapprehension) that the Catholic influence is still 
strong enough to monopolize the term “church,” as is 
the rule in Spain and in other Papal-dominated coun- 
tries. 


Protestant Clergymen are asked to be careful of the 
tone of their sermons in these militant times, and of the 
choice of their texts. The warning comes, not through 
any government agency or other secular-attempted con- 
trol, but from within the Church. The Baptist Watch- 
man-Examiner protests against the “pessimistic preach- 
ing” revealed by a recent poll of sermons preached in 
various parts of our country, presumably by those who 
continue to take a positive position against war under 
any and all conditions. This paper offers, as an antidote 
to such preaching, a collection of texts used by Dutch 
pastors in Holland and by others elsewhere in Europe 
in the occupied lands, which were intended to encourage 
and sustain their people. Several mentioned were Psalm 
72: 4; Psalm 106: 10; Joel 1: 4; Obadiah 4. The pastors 
of Norway have been even more defiant and clarion- 
toned. From the Congregational Church, through its 
Moderator, Dr. F. Q. Blanchzrd, comes the charge that 
“Protestants are repenting too much,” and he calls upon 
his fellow churchmen not to wallow in a mass of re- 
pentance, but to see “where the mass of the weight of 
evil lies.”” These are sane wcrds, and fitted to recall all 
cf us to realize that, due to the totalitarian ideas, we are 
fighting a war primarily for the preservation of Chris- 
tian principles and of Christendom itself. After the war 
is over and won, we can take all the time we want for 
repentance. 


Prayers for the President, in a “spiritual bouquet,” 
were presented (November 19) in a carefully publicized 
demonstration at the White House. That they should 
not be forgotten (by the President) the record of 308,659 
Masses, 255,392 Holy Communions and 400,174 Holy 
Rosaries (since raised to 460,000) was elaborately en- 
grossed on parchment in mediaeval lettering for presen- 
tation to the President, supposedly for framing. A Bible 
(the Douay version, or the recent U. S. A. revision?) 
bound in fine red leather, accompanied the “bouquet,” 
which had its first baptism of publicity in Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, at a “Solemn Pontifical Mass” on 
November 1. The demonstration was staged by Cardinal 
Archbishop Dougherty, and the “bonquet” is the prod- 
uct of the parochial schools in the Philadelphia Arch- 
diocese. It is of interest to know that this plucking of 
little flowers with which the “bouquet” was constructed, 
was not a spontaneous outburst of faith and patriotic 
devotion, but was carefully organized. Directions were 
sent to all the parochial schools to produce, and what to 
produce, and they produced to order. In the meantime 
millions of Protestants had been “praying in secret” for 
blessings upon our land and those in authority during 
these critical times. These prayers were addressed to 
God, which still seems the better way. Prayers “to be 
seen of men” have never been among God’s priorities; 
we have good Scripture for that. 
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The Churches and Pensions 


By Georce A. Huceins, Consulting Pension Actuary 


Tue growth of church pension funds has been most 
gratifying, particularly in the last decade. 

The administrative, actuarial, and financial problems 
which are involved in maintaining the church pension 
systems are great and have increased under the fluctuat- 
ing economic and financial changes, and lately under 
war conditions. 


Security of Principal. The investment of the reserve 
funds so that the principal will be secure is a major 
problem, because many security values have depreciated 
either intrinsically or when measured by current market 
values. Many securities which appeared to be sound 
and wise and which were bought with the best judgment 
and advice obtainable at the time of investment have 
depreciated in value and now involve capital losses. 
Happily, there have been offsets through appreciation 
in the values of other securities. 


Return on Invested Funds. The investment of new 
funds, and reinvestment of old funds so as to provide a 
reasonable return, are great problems confronting the 
administrators of the church pension funds. The uni- 
versal drop in the rate of earnings on investments has 
involved considerable losses in income. A drop of one 
per cent in the rate of return on $1,000,000 of invested 
funds means a loss in income of $10,000 a year, and cor- 
respondingly, on a $10,000,000 fund, $100,000 a year. 
Unfortunately, few of our constituency are aware of the 
part really played in the financing of their pension bene- 
fits by the interest earned on the invested reserve and 
endowment funds. In other words, they do not realize 
how large a share of the cost of their benefits is financed 
through this source of income, and therefore they are 
puzzled and disturbed, and sometimes become super- 
critical when told that the loss in income from this 
source means readjustment of benefit programs or the 
securing of additional income from other sources, such 
as increases in required payments or additional gifts and 
contributions. 


Increased Longevity. Another of the problems con- 
fronting the administrators of church pension funds is 
that of a gradual lowering in the rate of mortality, thus 
lengthening the periods of life. Therefore, in a given 
group of members the tendency is to have a larger pro- 
portion survive to pension age and enjoy their pensions 
over a longer period. This is offset, at least to some 
degree, in the pension systems in which retirement is a 
pre-requisite to receiving a pension because of the gen- 
erally longer periods of active service. In other words, 
the lengthening of life does not fall wholly within the 
retirement period. 


Administrative Costs. While administrative costs are 
relatively small in connection with the church pension 
funds, these funds have been faced with some increases 
in costs of material, wages, etc. If, however, direct 
taxation of the pension funds, or even specified forms 
of investments, should become the order of the day, the 
administrative costs in the form of taxation will be ma- 
terially increased and the income from invested funds 
will be decreased. 


In recent years our pension funds have passed through 
the boom years, the depression years, the partial re- 
covery, the recession, and now the war with its new 
conditions involving controlled rates of interest, the 
taxation of industries whose bonds and stocks are owned 
and whose earnings have been adversely affected. Yet 
through all this, the church pension funds have grown 
in importance and value although suffering from in- 
evitable capital losses, reduced earnings on the invested 
funds and reduced gifts, contributions, and legacies. 


The Church’s Added Obligation 

There is an element in ministerial pension programs 
which exists only in part or not at all in the industrial 
pension programs. I have reference to the protection of 
the family in the form of widows’ and minor orphans’ 
benefits, and of the members in the form of total and 
permanent disability income benefits. While this service 
is of great value in protecting the families, nevertheless, 
it adds materially to the cost of a pension system, and 
no doubt in some cases leads to reduced pensions for the 
aged pensioners. However, the services to the parish by 
the wife of the minister have become an integral part 
of pastoral service, and the children of the parsonage 
have proved to be of such value to society that mother 
and children are worth the added cost of their protection. 

We have failed to some extent in providing pension 
coverage for the lay workers of the churches, not so 
much as to the larger groups of workers engaged in the 
service of the boards, agencies and institutions, as in the 
case of the individual workers in the service of the local 
congregations. This is due in part to the fact that so 
many of these are merely part-time workers, in some 
cases older people who are thus enabled to supplement 
pensions or other sources of income, and in part to the 
possibility that the Federal Social Security coverage will 
be extended to include these lay workers. Whether or 
not this will come and when it will come are questions 
still remaining unanswered at this time. From the 
standpoint of social justice and equity, these workers 
should be protected under our private pension plans 
even if programs have to be revamped in case these 
workers should later on be covered under the Federal 
Social Security program. 


Recent Changes 

The trend away from the original system where all 
benefits were provided for ministers and their wives in 
the form of relief grants, that is, grants based upon need, 
to the building up of reserve pension plans, has been 
accelerated in recent years. Within a ten-year period, 
the relief grants payable by the church pension funds 
contributing data to the Church Pensions Conference 
dropped from $2,322,000 to $1,562,000, while the benefits 
payable through pension systems rose from $6,854,000 to 
$9,619,000 yearly. 

The objective of the reserve pension systems is to 
provide benefits according to pre-arranged plans and 
rules, to be financed out of reserve funds accumulated 
during the,active years of service so as to make more 
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sure the payment of the promised benefits when they 
fall due. Pension benefits payable out of currently 
raised income may not always be payable in full out of 
available resources, especially as the tendency under 
adverse economic conditions is to have more pensioners 
on the roll with greater need for their pensions at a 
time when the current available income may be reduced. 
That is the reason for the trend to the reserve pension 
systems. 

Some of the denominational bodies, such as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal, the three Presbyterian bodies, and the 
Disciples, are administering church-wide group pension 
systems. The success of a group pension system, how- 
ever, is so largely dependent upon the continued par- 
ticipation of practically the entire group of eligible per- 
sons, which in turn is so largely dependent upon the 
ecclesiastical set-up of the denominational body that 
most of the purely congregationally governed denomina- 
tions have set up pension systems on the so-called “sav- 
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ings annuity” plan. Under this plan, the required con- 
tributions of the member are credited directly to ‘the 
account of the member and additional credits accrue out 
of the contributions of the local congregation, or other 
salary-paying agency, and such other sources as may be 
available. These credits are increased by interest ad- 
ditions and applied towards providing benefits in the 
form of annuities entered upon at age or disability. Pro- 
vision is made for widows out of the accumulations to 
the credit of the member in the event of death before 
entering upon an age or disability annuity and through 
survivor annuity benefits where the member has entered 
upon an annuity. Under these plans the participation of 
the entire group of eligibles is not so vital; and this is 
important in the purely congregationally governed 
bodies because of the difficulty of getting a high per- 
centage of participation. 

In spite of the current problems, the church pension 
funds are doing a great job in a splendid way. 


For Muhlenberg’s Successors 


His and His Century’s Values to Our Times and Duty 


WE are coming to realize that the past is no dead thing, 
especially today when the whole world is in turmoil 
because history has come alive and set men to fighting. 
We are realizing our involvement with all mankind, past 
and present. History is no longer merely a “field of 
study,” the sphere of pious antiquarians and professors. 

_ The catastrophic events of our day have driven us to 
face the ultimate. We can no longer scoff at our fore- 
bears and amuse ourselves debunking the heroes of the 
past. 

So we ask, what is the relevance of the eighteenth 
century and of Muhlenberg, whom we honor this year? 

It is the relevance of his faith, of his view and convic- 
tion of the meaning of life and history. It is the faith in 
the God of Israel and the God of the New Testament. 
And his is a God who stands above the world, judging 
its history, pronouncing judgment from above and be- 
yond it, and yet working in history, in the life of the 
world, contending against the powers of darkness, and 
leading the whole historic, yea, the whole universal, 
process to a glorious fulfillment of His eternal purpose 
and consummation in His Kingdom. 

Our fathers, and most uniquely our father Muhlen- 
berg in this land, in keeping this tradition—or more ac- 
curately, this faith—were preaching, and preserving, 
and extending a heritage that turns out to be the only 
solid ground we have under our feet in a time when all 
things man-supported are threatened by a storm that is 
moving across the face of the earth, leaving nothing 
untouched by its fury. 


They Faced Crises 


All through Christian history, and back of it, from the 
prophets Amos and Nahum and Isaiah centuries before 
Christ to Augustine and Luther and even to our more 
humble Muhlenberg in the eighteenth century, we see 
men facing crises, “the crackings and crumblings” of 
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history. Our fathers and spiritual precursors met their 
crises with a mighty faith, an Everlasting Yea, which 
saw in the crises the hand of God, and in history God 
Himself. If they had not been able to face their times 
like that, they would have left no heritage, they would 
have been submerged by history, they would not have 
become our prophets and fathers. 

Muhlenberg, in his place in the great line of Christian 
witnesses, was completely persuaded that he lived under 
the New Covenant, and that whatever happened in his- 
tory had a moral meaning. Calamitous events in history 
were not mere calamity; they were judgment—the judg- 
ment of God who was trying to draw and drive His peo- 
ple back to righteousness. And always redemption was 
there, ready and waiting for those who were repentant 
in Jesus Christ. Muhlenberg was a preacher of the rev- 
elation of God, which is God breaking into history. 

There is in our faith, as in Muhlenberg’s, a triumphant 
note of expectancy, a reservoir of peace and calm and 
courage in the midst of the clamor of world-shaking 
events—because we know that God the Lord still has a 
living word to speak to us. 

What is the relevance of history, of the eighteenth 
century, of Muhlenberg? It is the relevance, the ever- 
lasting relevance, of the necessity of our clinging bravely 
and unafraid to the testimony of those witnesses of the 
past—witnesses to the God of Israel, the God of Amos 
and Isaiah, the God of Paul, the God of Augustine, the 
God of Luther, the God of Muhlenberg, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


*The closing event of the Muhlenberg Bicentennial celebration at 
Muhlenberg College was a service November 22 in the college chapel, at 
which an address was given by the Rev. John W. Doberstein of Grace 
Church, Norristown, Pa. 

Pastor Doberstein is one of the translators of the Muhlenberg Journals. 
“What is the relevance of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg to us as Americans 
today?’ Pastor Doberstein asked. ‘“‘What is the relevance of the eighteenth 
century? Why do we care about what happened 200 years ago?” 
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The Fault is Ours 


Modern Parents Have Not Kept Faith 


By Dororny M. (Mrs. Donan R.) PooLe, Renovo, Pa. 


Nor very long ago we were discussing the respon- 
sibility of “Keeping Up With Our Children.” Now we 
find ourselves faced with this other problem—just as 
difficult and just as important, although perhaps not 
always so evident. How often have you been guilty of 
mercilessly condemning the younger generation? “I 
don’t know what this world’s coming to! Young people 
today have no respect whatever for their elders. Their 
motto seems to be only, ‘Youth must be served.’ ” 

Or maybe this—“When we were young we wouldn’t 
have thought of doing some of the things that young 
people do today.” 

Or perhaps this sounds even more familiar—‘Why 
aren’t the young people in church or Sunday school? 
When we were young we never even thought of doing 
anything else on Sunday!” i 

Perhaps there is an element of truth in these accusa- 
tions—perhaps children and youth today aren’t all that 
they ought to be, or even all that they were in the last 
generation. But the fallacy implied in the accusations is 
that the fault lies with the young people, and it is there 
that I disagree. If we were any better in our youth, the 
credit belongs not to us but to our parents. Likewise, 
if there is something fundamentally wrong with the 
youth of today, the fault is ours. 


Truly Character Builders 


We pride ourselves on the fact that we are better 
educated, better situated financially than our parents 
were, and so we resolve that our children shall know 
none of the hardships that we have known. We aim to 
do all in our power to make life easy for them. But our 
parents—despite their lack of formal education—must 
have known that it is the hard knocks in life that build 
character. They must have known that in building a 
home each member must have certain responsibilities, 
so that no one—either youth or adult—might get the 
idea that he must be served. But in our own homes we 
pamper our children, we wait on them hand and foot— 
and consequently they “get away with murder.” And 
we are beginning to realize that the result is not what 
we intended it to be. Our youth show us neither the 
honor nor respect which our parents received from us. 
But we have not deserved it: we can blame no one but 
ourselves. 

Are the social and moral standards of our young peo- 
ple lower than they were twenty-five years ago? Again 
we cannot blame them: it is we who have set those 
standards. These young people whom we are discussing 
are still in their teens. Home and church should be the 
most important factors in their lives. If they are not, 
it is because we have let the public school take full 
responsibility for the development of our children, Our 
parents were much wiser; even though they had taken 
no courses in Child Psychology, they realized what real 
home life could mean to a child. They realized the im- 
portance of Family Worship and likewise of Family 
Fun; but we thought we knew more than they. And 
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we’re not even men and women enough to take the 
blame upon ourselves, but instead we try to push it on 
to these youngsters. 


An Accusing Contrast 


Shortly before his death, Thomas Carlyle said to a 
friend, “I am now an old-man, and done with the world. 
Looking around me, before and behind, and weighing 
all as wisely as I can, it seems to me there is nothing 
solid to rest on but the faith which I learned in my old 
home, and from my mother’s lips.” 

Contrast with that this statement of a young bride 
who was being interviewed by a real estate salesman: 
“Why buy a home? I was born in a hospital, reared in 
a boarding school, educated in a college, courted in an 
automobile, and married in a church; get my meals in 
a cafeteria; live in an apartment, spend my mornings 
playing golf, my afternoons playing bridge; in the eve- 
nings we dance or go to the movies; when I’m sick I go 
to a hospital, and when I die I shall be buried from an 
undertaker’s. All we need is a garage with bedroom.” 
If these two evaluations of “home,” the first from the 
older generation and the second from the younger gen- 
eration, are an indication of ‘the trend in our world 
today, then certainly the greatest need of society today 
is the revival of the Christian home. 

Why aren’t our young people faithful in attendance 
at Sunday school and church? Perhaps it’s because we 
haven’t been any too faithful ourselves, and our indiffer- 
ence has become contagious. Perhaps it’s because in 
our efforts to make life easy for them we have often 
allowed them to stay at home on Sunday because they 
were too tired, or they had a little headache, or they 
just didn’t feel like going. Perhaps, too, it’s because we 
have put temptation in their way—we have made Sun- 
day ‘wide open” for them. Oh yes, in many cases it’s 
the young people who frequent the movies and the dance 
halls, the cocktail lounges and the night clubs on Sun- 
day—but it is we who are the voters. We are the ones 
who are responsible for having such places open on 
Sunday. 

They must have lived close to God, those parents of 
ours, who without either education or wealth have been 
able to give us so much. If it seems natural for us to 
love and honor God, to respect our elders, to live by 
the Golden Rule, it is only because they were devout 
and earnest enough to put first things first. We, who 
want to give our children only the best, will do well to 
follow their example in making our homes Christian 
homes, and,in making church activity a family affair. 
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An eleven-year-old boy in my Sunday school class 
showed an early inclination to music and advanced 
rapidly when he started piano lessons. Now he takes 
little interest in the piano, but spends a great deal of 
time listening to radio programs. He no longer seems 
to care for producing music. His mother has spoken 
to me several times about this problem, and talks of 
forbidding the boy to listen to the radio. 


It is likely that a number of causes have brought 
about the change. Radio listening may be one of them, 
but I should not attribute all to the radio. The boy is 
now on the threshold of adolescence. He is about to 
enter junior high. As a younger child he was ready to 
follow directions rather implicitly, but now he is eager 
to follow his own interests to a greater extent. He is 
gaining in independence. Many interests and appeals 
crowd upon him. It is possible that he finds piano prac- 
tice very tedious when there are more interesting things 
elsewhere. If this is the case, instruction could be 
abandoned for the time being, with the understanding 
that it will be resumed a little later. It is possible that 
a change to another instrument would be welcomed. It 
may be that piano lessons seems “sissy” to him at his 
age. May it not be that his mother is setting too high 
standards for his performance and practice, and that he 
is irritated at the requirements? 

His mother should not nag him. Her own musical 
interest should find normal expression. He should be 
kept in touch with persons who have musical interests. 
If the boy has the ability which you seem to believe he 
has, interest probably will return after a little while. 
But are you sure that he has real musical ability? Many 
parents feel that their children have great musical 
ability which would be developed if they would only 
practice enough. Some of them are right, but most of 
them are mistaken: The musical abilities of most chil- 
_ dren are only moderate in the realm of performance, 
but large numbers can learn to appreciate music if they 
have opportunity and guidance, and musical apprecia- 
tion is worth cultivating. 


I have just returned from a month’s visit at the home 
of my parents. I had my baby with me and had a prob- 
lem on my hands in regard to his schedule of sleep and 
feeding. My parents were anxious to play with the 
baby whenever he was not sleeping, and they made fun 
of my effort to keep to a regular schedule. They feel 
that such “new-fangled” rules are ridiculous and im- 
practical. Nevertheless, I kept the schedule. Since 
I returned home and look back over the experience, 
I_am wondering whether I gave my parents’ feeling 
enough consideration. Perhaps I was too insistent. 


Happenings in the Family 


By Eart S. Rupisiti, Pu.D. 


It is well established that it is for the welfare of the 
child if he is subjected to a rather rigid schedule for the 
first year. But, from time to time, a schedule has to be 
adapted to special circumstances as they arise. Your 
visit to your father and mother was a special circum- 
stance, in which you could, with justification, have made 
some exceptions to the scheme you are following. A 
part of human development is having regard for other 
people’s feelings. I believe it is possible to follow mod- 
ern scientific principles of child care and rearing and 
still accommodate ourselves to the necessities of friendly 
human relationships. Your baby would probably not 
have suffered if you had made some allowance for the 
satisfaction of your parents on this occasion when they 
could enjoy him. Of course, you may have had dis- 
ciplinary work to repeat after your return, but that 
would have been over in a short time. Please do not 
interpret this statement as sanction of playing fast and 
loose with a schedule. 

When a conflict of this type arises, it would be well 
for parents to restudy the whole situation and try to 
make sure that they are proceeding in an objective way, 
and that no prejudices or emotions are beclouding the 
issue. 


In a recent meeting of a couples’ club in our church 
the question came up as to whether character is in- 
herited. There was a spirited discussion which almost 
became an argument. We seemed to leave the meeting 
in confusion as to this point. I am interested in follow- 
ing up this question and getting more light. 


The discussion was undoubtedly a wholesome experi- 
ence. Surely there are two sides to the question. There 
is evidence that heredity has something to do with char- 
acter. The cases of the Kallikaks, the Jukes, the Nams, 
the Zeroes, the hill folk, and others indicate that in- 
herited factors had real influence. At the same time 
we have to be careful as to making judgment, for early 
environmental influences are powerful, and they are 
often mistaken for something inherited. Moral ideas 
and ideals are not inherited as such. Weaknesses and 
tendencies which readily lend themselves to unfavor- 
able developments are inherited. 

The tendency for some time has been to regard char- 
acter as almost entirely the outcome of environment, 
experience, education, etc., and to rule out heredity 
almost entirely. We have to recognize the reality of 
both factors, but about heredity we can do nothing ex- 
cept to take it as it is and make the best of it. About 
experience, environment, and education we can do a 
great deal. Home, church, school, and community ought 
to work together to furnish the best conditions and 
guidance for the growth of Christian character. 
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Among Ourselves - 
A Child's Book? 


The Century of the Child. It seems a bit far-fetched, 
doesn’t it, to give that title to the twentieth century? 
That the twentieth century in which children are being 
starved to death, blown to bits, crippled and blinded for 
life, should be called the century of the child seems a 
crude and monstrous mockery. It is the sort of joke 
that isn’t in very good taste, like laughing at the de- 
formed and the unfortunate. 

Yet the title has been used in all sincerity by thought- 
ful educators. The people whose task it is to build up, 
rather than to tear down, have placed the accent on 
youth. The child has come into his own—or at least out 
of the repression of the Victorian era. The child who 
is seen and not heard these days is considered a psy- 
chological problem. His worried parents hale him with- 
out ado to a child-guidance clinic, where the spiritual, 
mental, and physical condition of the family may be 
scientifically studied. : 

Never before have children’s clothes received so much 
attention as they have recently. They are as carefully 
designed, as subject to the dictates of fashion, and as 
expensive as those of their parents. The production of 
children’s toys has reached a new high in recent years. 
Even with priority restrictions, toys are being manu- 
factured in sufficient variety and quantity to dazzle the 
eyes and turn the head of any child. The care and feed- 
ing of children have become an almost incomprehensible 
science. It is a brave young mother who trusts her own 
instincts these days. She is far too conscious of her great 
responsibility to let common sense be her only guide. 

Bookmakers, too, have focused their attention on the 
child. Books about children and books for children have 
appeared in such quantity that the would-be authority 
cannot keep up with all of them. The juvenile section 
of a modern bookstore is a delightful and bewildering 
place. Volumes that show the child how to make every- 
thing from a pin wheel to a radio set tempt even the 
adult craftsman. History, geography, and the sciences 
have been translated into terms a child can understand 
and illustrated with charmingly direct maps and charts. 
Poems, real-life stories, and modern fairy tales roll 
gaily off the presses to vie with newly streamlined edi- 
tions of the classics. Color and line and print combine 
to show that the publishers believe that nothing is too 
good for our children. 

The parent who wants to share the book life of his 
children hardly knows where to begin. Sometimes he 
gives up and lets the teacher or the librarian do it. 
Sometimes he delights in finding just the right volume 
to put in the hands of his child. Sometimes he just pulls 
out the old favorites that brightened his own youth. 

Many of the real-life stories of his day will seem 
hopelessly outmoded and unreal today. Others belong 
to the ages. Hero stories of the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Norsemen are as thrilling today as they were 
thirty or sixty or five hundred years ago. Truly beau- 
tiful language never grows old. Reading it to a fresh 
generation of boys and girls gives it new shadings and 
overtones and makes adults appreciate it more. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


The parent who never reads anything to his children, 
with the possible exception of the Sunday comics, 
misses part of the joy of parenthood. The children miss 
something, too. These are bewildering and terrifying 
days in which to be among the very youngest members 
of society. The most mature of us find them heart- 
breaking enough, but we are able to.see them in perspec- 
tive. We can talk of “living in a revolution” or “an age 
of transition.” We can feel our kinship with all the 
heroic souls of the past. We know that nothing really 
good is ever entirely lost. We have a certain spiritual 
and intellectual insulation against the horrors of the 
present. We owe it to our children to provide them with 
the same sort of protective covering. 

Our best literary source of strength and stability con- 
sists of sixty-six small books bound together. We call 
them the Bible. Uncounted generations of parents have 
shared the contents of these books with their children. 
In the sharing they have been able to see their own joy 
and sadness, their own ecstasy and torment in proper 
perspective. 

Many people. who are expert at seeing through the 
eyes of a child will tell you that the Bible is not a child’s 
book, and they will be quite right. There are portions 
of the Bible that are quite incomprehensible to the very 
young. There is nothing to be gained by having a child 
read straight through the Bible. The Bible is a library 
from which to select the portions that will interest your 
child. You will find that the parts he does enjoy are the 
parts you like best yourself. How much of the Bible will 
delight your child: you cannot know till you have tried 
sharing it with him. Until you have tried reading these 
ancient and ageless writings with him, you have missed 
some of the happiness every parent deserves. 


More Silver Linings 


Ir is going to be both patriotic and fashionable to 
simplify our Christmas celebrations this year. Power 
plants are already taxed to the limit to provide current 
for defense industries. There will be none left over for 
outdoor lighting. No need to worry this year about 
whether Mr. Jones is going to have four instead of two 
trees lighted, thus making your own simple doorway 
decoration look like thirty cents. If you feel that there 
are better uses for your hard-earned cash than buying 
an expensive electric train for baby, you needn’t feel 
like Scrooge. 

Homemade gifts and decorations are going to be the 
rule. When you give something this Christmas, you will 
be really giving something of yourself, not digging into 
the family pocketbook. The appearance of your home 
will be an index of your ingenuity, not of your bank 
account. 

Some of us have felt in recent years that the cele- 
bration of the birth of the Christ-child has become so 
cluttered with material display that He would feel 
rather lost in the excitement. Perhaps this year there 
will be fewer distractions. The reverent heart will find 
it easier to make room for Him. 
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Musings of a 
Ministers Wife... . Security 
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The Lathrops Think About the Future 


I couxp tell from the voices in the downstairs hall that 
Mr. Milland was leaving. I was a little curious about 
his mid-morning visit, so I couldn’t help pricking up 
my ears a bit. I wouldn’t dream of eavesdropping, but 
my conscience did not reprove me for listening to see 
whether their tones were the guarded ones that be- 
tokened confidences or the forthright bass of ordinary 
conversation. 

“Well,” boomed Mr. Milland, “I thought that since I 
was the one who mentioned it to you in the first place, 
it was up to me to tell you that the committee turned 
it down.” 

“T’m glad you did. I was wondering what their de- 
cision would be. Too bad it took this turn, but I know 
you did what you could to sell them the new plan.” 

“Sure did. I may have been a bit rough on them, too. 
I told them it would serve them good and right if some 
day they had good cause to regret their stand. Not that 
it changed their minds at the time, but it may have given 
them something to think about at that.” 

“Perhaps next year, when this organ debt is entirely 
cleared off, they may decide to go in on the new plan. 
They have all sorts of\other insurance; they ought to 
have insurance against ever having to provide for an 
aged or incapacitated pastor.” 

“I used that argument. And I compared their contri- 
bution to the pension plan with the social security em- 
ployers have to pay. No go. They have made up their 
minds that the budget had been stretched to the limit, 
and I might have saved my breath. So I guess that’s 
that. I’m just sorry I spoke to you about it first. I was 
sure that if you were ready to put up your share, they 
wouldn’t quibble about putting up theirs. Otherwise I 
wouldn’t have mentioned it.” 

“Don’t think anything of that. I understand the situa- 
tion perfectly. Congregations are like people. They have 
to be taught to support themselves, to give and to save. 
This congregation just hasn’t learned to save for the 
rainy days that strike congregations as well as indi- 
viduals. Don’t you worry about it a bit. Have you heard 
from Art yet?” 

“No, we haven’t. My wife is getting pretty edgy about 
it, but I tell her this is no football game he’s going to. 
The fact that we don’t get a play-by-play description of 
what he is doing doesn’t mean that anything has hap- 
pened to him.” 

“When you think how the boys from this congrega- 
tion are scattered over the globe and multiply that by 
thousands, it is really remarkable that their families are 
hearing as regularly as they are.” 

“Well, pastor, as I say, I’m sorry about that pension 
business; but that’s how it is.” 

“That’s how it is and don’t you worry about my hav- 
ing any hurt feelings in the matter. There is nothing of 
that kind involved.” 

As Jerry came up the stairs, I imitated his genial tone. 

“No, indeed, no hurt feelings at all. If anything hap- 
pens to me, Mrs. Lathrop will just love living on the 
fifty dollars a month provided by the pension fund. No, 


indeed, Mr. Milland, don’t you worry about anything.” 

“Well, what else could I say? You wouldn’t want me 
to bawl him out, would you? He did all he could. It is 
the rest of the stewardship committee who need to be 
educated. Getting peeved about it won’t help matters 
at all and may do a lot of harm.” 

“It might not help anything, but it would relieve my 
feelings if you’d get good and mad about it. How many 
of the men on that committee would struggle along on a 
minister’s salary with no prospect of even a decent pen- 
sion when they can’t go on any longer?” 

“Would it be irrelevant to mention that none of those 
men has been called to the ministry?” 

“Oh, I know. But fifty dollars a month!” 

“We'll just have to increase our own savings. I 
thought we were carrying all the insurance we could 
manage, but we'll have to find a way to do better.” 

“Had you ever thought of putting a money-manu- 
facturing machine in the church basement? That’s the 
only way I can see to make ends meet and still increase 
our savings. Have you seen the Christmas list Mark and 
Joan handed me? They’ve asked for everything but the 
stars and the moon.” 

“Then they will have to learn that they can’t have 
everything they ask for.” 

“Jerry, don’t you ever wish you could just cut loose 
and get them everything they want? I get so tired of 
teaching them thrift and reminding myself that it will 
be better for them in the long run. I’d like to spoil them 
once in a while.” 

“Of course, so would I. But reminding ourselves that 
it is better for them not to do it isn’t idle talk. It’s good 
sense. You know it is.” 

“Of course it is, Jerry. Don’t mind me. I must have 
climbed out of the wrong side of the bed this morning. 
I just feel so fed up with being noble, and you did sound 
so superior talking to Mr. Milland, as though money 
were mere filthy lucre to you.” 

“Did I really? Then I apologize. I shall try to sound 
as mercenary as possible hereafter, so that you may 
have the privilege of being the magnanimous member 
of the family.” 

“Thank you, pastor. I may hold you to that.” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


PEOPLE take up collections 
For all kinds of worth- 
while things. 
It’s their voluntary offerings 
That make folks feel like 
kings. 
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See. Sy fences AL: On fions 


The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right 

hand, till I put thine enemies underneath thy feet. 
Matthew 22: 44 

Kine Davin “in the Spirit” called the Messiah his 
“Lord” (Psalm 110: 1), thereby admitting the higher 
authority of Christ. This confession by one of the great- 
est conquerors and kings of all history is in contrast 
with the half-hearted and too often superficial refer- 
ences by some rulers to God as the unseen Ruler or 
directing Providence. Men of eminence are too prone 
to magnify their own authority and achievements and 
forget the overlordship of the Almighty. Not in a vague 
and indefinite relation but in actual intervention 
through providence and grace the ascended Lord Jesus 
rules from the right hand of power in heaven. 


+ + + 


There hath not arisen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist: yet he that is but little in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he. Matthew 11: 11 

SomEoNE has said that “no one ever becomes great 
except by identification with some great cause.” Therein 
was the greatness of the rugged, heroic prophet, in his 
relation to the cause of Jesus, of Whom he was the “fore- 
runner.” He was rated by the Master as the greatest of 
the prophets. Great was he as in the manner and spirit 
of Elijah he drew multitudes from every walk of life to 
hear him in the wilderness, entranced them by his per- 
sonality and oratory, and swayed them by the power of 
the Holy Spirit Who breathed through him. Yet 
strangely Jesus asserted that “he that is but little in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” The “kingdom” 
made the difference. 


4 + - 


And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority over unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of disease and all manner 
of sickness. Matthew 10: 1 

Tue generalship of Jesus was seen in His organizing 
and training twelve chosen leaders whom He sent forth 
to carry on the work of His Kingdom. To them He com- 
mitted special authority and power to cast out unclean 
spirits and heal all manner of disease and sickness, as 
well as to preach His Gospel. The need of such Christ- 
commandeered men has not lessened in the course of 
years. As a prominent educational leader emphasizes: 
“Our nation not only needs armed forces and defense 
workers but it must also have trained Christian leaders 
capable of restoring order in a wrecked world.” Jesus 
said, “I have overcome the world”; yet He sends His 
followers into the world to work and sacrifice with Him, 
that they too might help overcome evil. 


+ + + 
Think not that I came to send peace on earth: I 
came not to send peace, but a sword. Matthew 10: 34 
Two of the most competent and consecrated ministers 
we have known were removed from their congregations 
by a subversive group in the membership at the high 
tide of their success. The triumph of ideals is too often 


the challenge to the forces of unrighteousness to line up 
in opposition. A passive pastor is prone to permit com- 
promises with worldliness and doubtful practices, while 
a positive stand is conducive to opposition and possible 
rupture. The forthright preaching of John the Baptist 
brought down the axe of Herod, as did the fearlessness 
of Jesus invite the crucifying nails and spear. Com- 
promising may be the easy way, but Christ said He 
“came not to send peace, but a sword.” 


~ + + 


And be not afraid of them that kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell. 

Matthew 10: 28 

Souprers facing death bear testimony that they enter 
battle with confidence and even enthusiasm when they 
fight for an ideal. Death to the body must come to all 
sooner or later, and battlefields,-statistics tell us, exact 
an even lesser toll than do accidents in peace times. 
What matters is the killing of the soul by the deadening 
effects of sin. Cutting off of the spirit from the presence 
of God and the life eternal is the great concern. 


+ + + 


Both in my bonds and in the defense and confirma- 
tion of the gospel, ye all are partakers with me of 
grace. Philippians 1: 7 

A MILLIONAIRE “playboy” became a devout Presby- 
terian minister. In the weekly bulletin of his church 
where crowds come to hear his stirring messages, he 
writes: “In a divided world there is yet one society 
which crosses all national boundaries, all class distinc- 


‘tions, all color lines—it is the Community of the Cross.” 


In spite of the sacrifices, and sometimes “bonds,” in “the 
defense and confirmation of the gospel,” grace equally 
abounds to all who are partakers of its spiritual fellow- 
ship and blessings. 
+ + + 

If we died with him, we shall also live with him: if 

we endure, we shall also reign with him. 
IIT Timothy 2: 11, 12 

Dr. J. B. Baker, in his inimitable way, says: “Suffer- 
ing to the world is but a destructive process; to the 
Christian it is a refining process, the furnace that burns 
out the dross, the pruning knife that cuts off the dead 
wood, the winter’s chill that precedes the summer’s 
bloom.” To “endure” a while is to “reign” eternally with 
the great Cross-bearer. 


“Nearer the bound of life, 
Where burdens are laid down, 
Nearer leaving the cross of grief, 
Nearer gaining the crown.”—Phoebe Cary 


PRAYER 
Dear Lord Jesus, Whose nature it is to heal and to 
save: cast not away Thy people who cry unto Thee in 
their distresses; but grant that in all their necessities 
they may receive Thy heavenly help; for the sake of 
Thy dear Name. Amen. 
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Generalship 


Gen. ARCHIBALD WAVELL, in evaluating the greatness 
of a general, enumerates five essential qualifications: 
wisdom to plan, as a strategist; skill to manipulate, as a 
tactician; power to deal with the directing government 
and with allies, as a diplomat; ability to train or direct 
the training of troops, as an organizer and manager; 
and energy or driving force to win in battle, as a fighter. 
Every leader should possess at least some of these quali- 
ties of generalship. Success in life’s battles depends 
largely upon one’s strategy, application, tact, manage- 
ment, and energy. 

Every Christian is called to be a leader. The best 
that is in him is demanded by the Generalissimo of the 
faith. Divine authority invites to the fullest dedication 
of talent, and to the supreme loyalty of each soldier of 
the cross. As the elect of God, selectees of grace, each 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ is commanded first to 
follow as entrainees and then go forth and gather an 
added company of believers to join the spiritual crusade 
to war against sin. With enlarging ability and dedicated 
talents every member of the spiritual organization 
should become a new center of influence and wielder of 
power in the furtherance of the Kingdom. 

But the principles and methods of advancement in the 
world and the church are different. In the worldly 
struggle—as throughout the material creation—it is 
“the survival of the fittest.” The more forceful forge to 
the front; the weaker and less aggressive lag. The strong 
rise upon the shoulders of those whom they rule or 
conquer. 

The survival and advancement of “the fittest” de- 
pends, however, not upon physical force primarily. Nor 
do superior endowments, training, or aggressiveness 
necessarily spell success. Moral and spiritual qualities 
count even more. In determining greatness and achieve- 
ment the “intangibles” of personality and character 
weigh heavily. True generalship resides in the spirit. 
To master self is one’s first great victory. All the great 
leaders of history, on battlefields of war or peace, have 
been masterful men whose indomitable wills enabled 
them to get a firm grip on self and subordinate all that 
was in them to the supreme control of an overwhelming 
ambition, or a supreme passion for an ideal or cause. 

Yet all great men do not have the qualities of general- 
ship. John the Baptist had no strategy, no tact; he had 
no organization and no organizational or managerial 
ability. He proclaimed himself only “a voice crying in 
the wilderness”; but he had a supreme passion and un- 
bounded energy, and he drew to himself great crowds 
from every walk of life and became the idol of the hour. 
Jesus of Nazareth, on the contrary, was a master strate- 
gist with a universal program and plan for all ages, a 
great tactician with incomparable ability to achieve re- 
sults, an organizer of the greatest institution and move- 
ment in all history, a trainer of the most magnificent 
forces with the most efficient weapons and invulnerable 
armor of all armies, and a zeal and energy of body, mind, 
and spirit beyond all mortals. The mightiest of all gen- 
erals was this “Captain of our salvation.” But by human 
standards his life, and that of the Baptizer, were seem- 
ing failures when they succumbed to their enemies in 
ignominious death by the axe and by the cross. 

All greatness is comparative and limited, save that 
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centered in the Son of God and related to His invisible 
Kingdom. The true listing is in the hands of the all- 
wise Ruler and Judge. Enough is it for each of us as 
we face the great assize to be found faithful, in what- 
ever office or task of divine assignment, and to be great 
in soul, in qualities that carry over into the eternal years. 


“Mysteries” 


Joun the Baptist, in prison and seemingly forsaken, 
could not understand why a just and loving God would 
permit him to suffer and die for righteousness’ sake. In 
becoming humility he had stated to the multitudes who 
crowded about him spellbound that he was only a 
“voice” heralding the One Whose shoes even he was 
“not worthy to stoop down and unloose.” “He must 
increase, but I must decrease,” John said; but little did 
this humble man realize that his “voice” would be stilled 
within a dungeon and that his “decrease” would end in 
martyrdom. 

No wonder that the message sent by John to Jesus 
had the sad, strange tinge of seeming criticism so fa- 
miliar with sufferers of every age. “Art thou the Christ, 
or do we look for another?” is the searching question of 
each doubter who desires immediate release and cannot 
understand God’s mysterious ways. How different that 
question from the positive assertions at the height of 
John’s popularity and success! When all goes well and 
the sun is at its zenith, how glamorously do all things 
appear, how clear the outlook, and how confident is 
faith! But when the shadows lengthen and the walls of 
seeming fate close in on ambition and _ effort, how 
changed is the horizon to the tear-dimmed soul! 

The mysteries of darkness too often attract more at- 
tention than the mysteries of light. Why does a good 
God permit suffering, sorrow, war? Many are the prob- 
lems that imprisoned souls face as they grope in the 
gloom of an evil order. Is there light ahead, or will the 
darkness deepen? While the doubter gropes amidst the 
mysteries of the night, hope holds high its star. 


"Go, Tell John" 


No mere arguments of theorists satisfy the inquiring 
soul. Jesus gave the imprisoned John unmistakable 
evidence in concrete facts. “Go and tell John,” He said, 
“the things which ye hear and see: the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have good tidings preached to them” (Matthew 
11: 4, 5). Faith meets hope in the dawning and dispels 
the mysteries of the night by the glories of the gather- 
ing day. Faith paints the sunrise and invites the ques- 
tioner to look heavenward and to feel the wooings of 
love’s sunbeams. For love is greater than hate, mercy 
than vengeance, life than death. The light ahead is 
hope’s gleam in the darkness; the light within is faith’s 
present power inducing a new spiritual illumination and 
warmth of love. Grace, all-sufficient, then flows in with 
heaven’s peace and benediction. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


cACROSS THE ‘DESK 


DR. KNUBEL CONVALESCENT 


Ir is with satisfaction, devout as well as great, that 
Tue LUTHERAN reports to the members of the United 
Lutheran Church that the president of our Church was 
able to return to his home for Thanksgiving Day. On 
November 7 Dr. Knubel underwent a serious surgical 
operation at the Montclair (N. J.) Hospital. His re- 
covery has been prompt, rapid, and free from complica- 
tions. 

Presidents of U. L. C. A. synods and of Lutheran 
general bodies, members of U. L. C. A. boards and 
agencies, and many other people whose work has 
brought them into contact with Dr. Knubel have writ- 
ten him expressions of thankfulness relative to the issue 
of his illness. The whole church joins in grateful thanks- 
giving to the Great Physician for His watchful prov- 
idence. 


DR. HUGH J. RHYNE 


THE educational work of the United Lutheran Church 
has lost a valuable leader by the death of Dr. Hugh J. 
Rhyne, president of Marion College, located in Virginia. 
His administration of the executive office of this notable 
institution has been so fruitful as to attract the favorable 
attention of his associates in similar positions where 
there is oversight of the training of youth. He had not 
reached the age at which responsibility had overtaxed 
energy, and his death seems a great loss to the Church. 

One bows in submission to the divine will when the 
period of an earthly life reaches its conclusion. We do 
not even seek to understand why one is taken and an- 
other left. It is, however, only the reverse side of appre- 
ciation to have the consciousness of loss. The work must 
go on, and we humbly pray for the prompt filling of 
vacant places in our educational institutions, rejoicing 
that the inheritance of eternal life with our Lord is 
assured His servants. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 


UNDER ordinary circumstances, THE LUTHERAN finds 
resort to phrases from foreign languages unnecessary. 
Thoughts unthinkable in English are beyond our ca- 
pacity for expression and therefore of no particular 
value in editorial composition. The rule laid down for 
contributors to THE LUTHERAN is of similar import. If it 
cannot be said in English, at least with the aid of a brief 
parenthetic translation, we suggest use of some other 
idea. But the term that heads these paragraphs is at the 
threshold of adoption into our language. It has been 
admitted into Webster’s dictionary, though still partly 
in fine print. 

We break one of our own important rules to use the 
phrase, esprit de corps, because we desire to commend 
its significance where it properly exists. Readers fa- 
miliar with Kipling’s stories of British military customs 
and occurrences will remember his vivid references to 
the spirit of noted regiments, their jealous regard for 
traditions that began when men in its ranks won honor- 
able glory by fidelity to the ideals of their commands. 
A similar “esprit” is found in varying degrees among 
the faculty members, the upper classmen, and the grad- 


uates of most colleges. Wise educators cultivate em- 
phasis on the nobler qualities of mankind and enshrine 
by anniversaries, medals, and trophies persons of out- 
standing merit whose enterprise and achievements give 
value to their fellow members. Wise people conserve 
general influences by engrafting them on community life. 

The time may have been when only the knights of a 
nation were expected to exhibit dauntless courage and 
stainless characters. The code of chivalry supplied in 
fact the standards of conduct which made companion- 
ship a protection in war and in peace. Later the essen- 
tial spirit of chivalry was cultivated by the learned pro- 
fessions. Thence it has spread to trades and industries. 
Law and medicine no longer monopolize esprit de corps. 
It has made a place for itself in almost all walks of life. 

One phase of esprit de corps is the manifestation of 
regard for one’s associates: there is a sort of altruistic 
partnership that embraces all of life from birth to death. 
One of the oldest and most envied organizations in the 
city of Charleston, S. C., was formed when a group of 
men sought a way to provide for the education of a 
member’s orphaned children. This society is now in its 
second century. Its income continues to provide school- 
ing for the children of members whom age and circum- 
stance handicap in the struggle for a livelihood. 

One of the objectives to which this “spirit of the 
group” gives constant and practical response is the main- 
tenance of a fund on which elderly members can draw 
periodically when they are at the age at which retire- 
ment from “full-time” activity is expedient for them and 
for the work to which they have previously been de- 
voted. Such withdrawals not only take burdens from 
age-bowed shoulders, but admit younger men to pro- 
motions for which they have acquired the experience. 

An application of esprit de corps is found in the serv- 
ice pension system which has long been in operation in 
the U. L. C. A. At present there is need of repairing 
the lack of income which has produced annual deficits 
since 1931, an accumulation that has been explained in 
previous issues of THE LuTHERAN. The United Lutheran 
Church, at its recent convention, directed its Board of 
Pensions to call attention to this deficit during the pres- 
ent and next Advent seasons. 

THe LUTHERAN has received the impression that many 
pastors of the U. L. C. A. are hesitant about describing 
the provision for ministers entitled to retiring and for 
ministers’ widows and dependent children. They fear 
their congregations will interpret a persuasive statement 
as personally motivated. But nothing could be a greater 
misapprehension of our Church’s idea in choosing to 
inaugurate a Service Pension. It is for the Church’s 
ministry that the plan was adopted, not for John Doe or 
Mary Roe. To replace sums paid out beyond current 
annual receipts on apportionment and from income on 
an invested endowment is plainly the duty and privilege 
of all pastors and discerning church leaders. 

But one of the practical cures of the situation, and one 
of the really effective testimonies to appreciation of the 
benefits deserved from clergymen, their Sunday schools, 
and discerning parishioners, is a check drawn to the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief, Harry Hodges, 
Executive secretary, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE STARS BECAME VISIBLE 


PHILADELPHIA’S residence and suburban areas are not 
yet in the “dimout” section of the Atlantic seaboard to 
the degree that coastal cities are, but we are under com- 
mand for blackouts. At first the newspapers and the 
radio stations announced the hour and day at which 
“lights out” would be signaled, but recently the sirens 
have blared forth their penetrating warnings with no 
advance notice. The response, if the summons occurs 
at night, is practically unanimous. 

The sirens were heard about 10 P. M. on November 
28; and almost before they had ceased to sound, air raid 
wardens and electrical centers turned off the street 
lights and residents followed their example within 
doors. All traffic ceased except such as is exempted for 
purposes of safety or relief. The only light which 
reached the silent streets was from the sky. In contrast 
with the artificial forms of illumination, starlight created 
an impression of weirdness, the sensation which is felt 
by contact with what is unusual and more or less beyond 
direct tracing to a human cause. 

From where we sat in a darkened room, we could look 
down on a street and get in a faint way the “feel” of an 
environment from which accustomed factors were 
absent. We could also look up into the sky. It was 
studded with stars. Ordinarily on clear nights we can 
discern the more powerful of the sky’s illuminants, but 
the rays of the stars of lesser magnitude are denied im- 
pression by the glare of artificial lights. During a black- 
out the heavens take on a new and thrilling pattern to 
one who rarely has an unobstructed view of the night 
sky. 

People who live in the country or who travel in ships 
can think the thoughts of David when he wrote, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” But there must be many thou- 
sands of folk living in great cities who never before this 
war saw the sky the psalmist wrote about, the sky at 
which he gazed in thoughtful rapture as he watched his 
father’s sheep on the hills and in the valleys of Pales- 
tine. 
trophes to direct attention to His mighty works. But 
experience often demonstrates the dominance of His 
wonders over the utmost of human endeavor. 


Giving 
Contributed by Dr. W. H. GREEVER 


Why I give. The only reason why I give at all is be- 
cause God, out of pure grace and goodness, gives to me 
all that I possess, and because He makes it plain to me 
how He wants me to use His gifts. My gratitude to Him 
and my faith in the goodness and wisdom of His will 
lead me to try to do what He wants me to do. 

“God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

How I know where to give. The work of the Lord, 
for the salvation of the world, has been put into the 
hands of the Church. God has chosen no other agency 
for this work. I am a member of the Church and share 
all of its privileges and responsibilities. God shows me, 
through the Church, where my gifts are needed, and 
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how His work in the world is carried on. When I want 
to know where to give, I ask the Church and follow its 
answer. The Church tells me of certain “causes,” which 
include all of its work for the fulfillment of its mission. 
It asks me to keep myself informed about these causes, 
so that I will know where my gifts will count for the 
most.and to exercise my best judgment, conscientiously, 
when I come to divide my gifts among these causes. It 
tells me that they are all important, and that none is to 
be left out. It tells me that there will always be some 
special or emergency needs in connection with one or 
more of these causes, but that the main work in them 
requires regular and adequate support. 

These “causes” are: The work of the congregation to 
which I belong; the work of the synod to which my 
congregation belongs; and the work of the United 
Church to which my synod belongs. The great work of 
the United Church, which is the work of every indi- 
vidual member, is in the causes of Foreign Missions, 
Home Missions, Social Missions, Parish Christian Edu- 
cation, Higher Christian Education (colleges and sem- 
inaries), Publication, Deaconess Work, and the care of 
Aged and Dependent Pastors (or their widows and chil- 
dren). The Church also encourages and commends the 
work of its auxiliaries, none of which has “causes” of its 
own, as “helpers” in the support of all the regular work 
of the Church. 

“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

How I should divide my gifts. Here again the Church 
gives me the very best possible help. I am to be guided 
by the “budgets” which the Church adopts—in my con- 
gregation, in my synod, and in the United Church. These 
budgets require my first consideration in the division of 
my gifts, but not my final consideration. It is part of my 
responsibility to help to make these budgets express 
the relative importance of the causes which they rep- 
resent. On that account I must study the budgets them- 
selves, and while they are always my best general 
guides, to be followed conscientiously, they may not 
always be taken for final decision in my division of gifts. 
If I discover that the budgets are not supported in cer- 
tain items according to relative importance, I may have 
to depart from their direction in such cases to provide 
for deficits in the support of vital causes. This makes 
me responsible for a constant study of the work of the 
Church so that all my decisions are the result of an 
intelligent understanding and judgment. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto God.” 

How much should I give. I must be careful to think 
straight about “keeping” as well as about “giving.” I am 
the steward of all that I possess, which means that I 
must have the same regard for the “glory of God” in what 
I use for myself as for what I give for others. There is 
no division in the responsibility of stewardship, but only 
in the administration. This leaves no room for selfish- 
ness, but does emphasize the need for the strict exercise 
of conscience. When I am making the division of income 
between my own personal use and my support for the 
“Work of Lord” I must practice an honest stewardship. 

I must judge all of my expenditures in the light of my 
profession to be living for the glory of God. I must be 
sure that what I spend for myself is as truly for the 
glory of God as is what I give to the Church. 

“Whether therefore, ye eat, or drink or whatsoever ye 
do, do.all to the glory of God.” 
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Again Our Lord’s Nativity 


Luke’s Narrative of the Birth of Jesus 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Luke 2: 8-20. The Sunday School Lesson for December 20 


AGAIN the narration of the marvelous 
occurrence in Bethlehem of Judea 
when the Christ-child was born is news 
to the world. It is interrupting the re- 
ports of military activities and has its 
place in comforting the people of the 
nations who are engaged in deadly 
combat. It is safe to believe that wher- 
ever the Bible has circulated and there- 
fore wherever there are those who be- 
lieve in Christ they are hearkening 
to press and pulpit, to radio and pic- 
ture, as these means of communication 
announce throughout the length and 
breadth of the world, “There is born 
to you this day a Saviour, who is Christ 
the Lord.” 


Luke the Reporter 


Of the two accounts of the nativity 
of our Lord, that which was written by 
St. Luke is of greater detailed interest 
to those of us who are of Gentile line- 
age. Matthew wrote from the point of 
view of the Hebrew traditions. Through 
him we have the genealogy of Jesus as 
far back’ as Abraham, to whom the 
Messianic promise took the form of 
a destiny. We know, too, through St. 
Matthew of the Annunciation, and it is 
his Gospel that specifies the divine na- 
ture of Jesus by his citation of the 
prophecy, “They shall call his name 
Emmanuel, which is interpreted, God 
with us.” 

Luke, on the other hand, was not 
one of the apostles. We have no assur- 
ance that he had more than post-Pente- 
costal contacts with those who had 
been the chosen companions of Jesus 
throughout the entirety of His ministry. 
Luke was by profession a physician, 
and by avocation a writer of history. 
He was attracted to Christianity either 
because, having been converted to faith 
in Jesus as the Son of God, he attached 
himself to Paul or else through an at- 
tachment to Paul he became aware of 
the content of Christian doctrine and 
was led to enter into whatever research 
was necessary both to satisfy his own 
desire to know and then to write con- 
vincingly to his friend, Theophilus. 

It is the common tradition that he 
was enabled to have enough direct con- 
tacts with the mother of our Lord to 
obtain from her those details of that 
night at Bethlehem of Judea whose 
events Luke alone has brought to us. 
In noticing the fact that this narration 
of Luke’s is not found in the other Gos- 
pels, one does not cast doubt upon its 
verity. There is little repetition in the 


New Testament. The account which we 
have “from the beloved physician,” the 
companion of Paul and the witness to 
the power of Paul’s gospel as he 
preached it to the Gentiles; the refer- 
ences which are found in the other 
book which Luke wrote, the Acts of 
the Apostles, enable us to judge his 
credibility “on his own.” The truthful- 
ness of a true story is not increased by 
its having been told many times by 
many witnesses. Luke’s narrative has 
enough historic details to enable us to 
detect factual statements concerning 
the Roman government, concerning the 
methods pursued in census taking for 
purposes of taxation, and thus there is 
a historic setting which dates the jour- 
ney of Joseph and Mary from their 
place in Nazareth to Bethlehem. 


Prophecies Fulfilled 


By way of collateral evidence, one 
brings into his consideration of the 
birth of our Lord the centuries during 
which there were prophetic utterances 
pointing to a coming fullness of time— 
a Day of the Lord—when the promises 
made to Israel about the Messiah should 
be fulfilled. Edersheim, that Jewish 
scholar converted to Christianity, in 
his book, The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, devotes a considerable 
number of pages to citations and appli- 
cations of utterances by Jewish proph- 
ets, the interpretation of which points 
inevitably to the birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem of Judea. It is known to us 
all that this “line of prophecy” begins 
with Genesis, when, with the revelation 
of the temptation and fall of man, it 
was declared that in the enmity be- 
tween Satan and the seed of the 
woman, the head of the serpent shall 
be bruised. It is a background in the 
rescue of Noah and his family from 
destruction by the flood. It emerges 
into clearness with the blessing of 
Jacob’upon his sons and with the ad- 
vent of Moses in the establishment of 
the covenant of the law. The whole 
mission of a Chosen People led toward 
the day when at Bethlehem of Judea 
the promise was fulfilled and the Hope 
of Israel was born. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
December 14-20 
Gabriel’s Announcement to Mary. 
1: 26-33, 38. 
The Birth in Bethlehem. Luke 2: 1-7. 
The Angels and the Shepherds. Luke 2: 8-14. 
. The Shepherds and the Child. Luke 5: 15-20. 
The Word Was God. John 1: 1-13. 
. The Word Made Flesh. John 1: 14-18. 
Song of the Virgin Mother. Luke ie 46-55. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


As has been stated before, Luke was 
not a companion of our Lord in the 
sense in which the apostles were: they 
were with Him, heard Him, and saw 
Him in the midst of His performance 


-of miracles and His teaching “as one 


who had authority.” Nor does Luke 
state that at any time he was directed 
by mystical visions such as his teacher 
and leader, Paul, reports as personal 
experiences. It is finally to be recog- 
nized that Luke’s’ Gospel was not writ- 
ten by him within a short time after 
the crucifixion and ascension of our 
Lord and the establishment of the 
church at Jerusalem so as to permit 
him to depend on his memory. There 
is thus some basis made for the writ- 
ings of critical scholars who throw 
doubt on the factual part of the Gos- 
pels’ description of the birth of Jesus. 
But on the basis of the narratives as 
we have them, the only conclusion that 
can be drawn without shading the ex- 
pressions of Luke and Matthew gives 
ground for the credal declarations con- 
cerning our Lord such as the church 
has formulated in its confessions, the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds. 

One can cite also sentences about 
our Lord which we have in the defini- 
tion of the Second Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed in Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism. Luther wrote, and since 1529 
the church bearing his name has agreed 
with him, “I believe that Jesus Christ, 
true God, begotten of the Father from 
eternity, and also true man, born of the 
Virgin Mary, is my Lord.” The doc- 
trine of the two natures and the one 
personality of Christ is therein clearly 
and unequivocally declared. 


The Virgin Birth 

Equally beyond any doubt is the ac- 
ceptance on the part of the church of 
what we sometimes hear disputed in 
these days of so-called scientific re- 
search, the doctrine of the virgin birth 
of our Lord. This particular tenet is 
likewise definitely confessed in the 
Apostles’ ‘Creed. The second sentence 
of the Second Article reads: “Who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary.” In terms of the- 
ological conclusions (and _ theological 
conclusions are entitled to respect 
where they are correctly drawn from 
reliable premises), one derives from 
the nature of the birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem of Judea, as it is described 
in the Gospels and as it is referred to 
in the Epistles, that Jesus has from all 
eternity His divine nature and divine 
personality. The birth of Jesus was an 
action on the part of God whereby He 
was given a human nature in order that 
he might be fully obedient to the will 
of God that man should be redeemed 
from the penalty of his sins and en- 
abled through divine forgiveness to in- 
herit eternal life with God. 
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The Young People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, Frederick, Md. 


The Word and the 
Word Made Flesh 


John 1; 1-14 


Our Church has made very clear 
statements as to the relationship be- 
tween the Bible and Christ. True that 
relationship is full of mystery, and no 
statement can fully clarify it. It is 

something like the relationship of the 

soul and the body, or the Christ and 
the bread and wine of the Holy Com- 
munion. The statements were adopted 
in Baltimore in 1938. We quote: 

“We believe, that, in its most real 
sense, the Word of God is the Gospel, 
that is, the message concerning Jesus 
Christ, His life, His work, His teaching, 
His sufferings and death, His resurrec- 
tion and ascension for our sakes, and 
the saving love of God made manifest 

“We believe that in and through this 
Gospel the Holy Spirit comes to men, 
awakening and strengthening their 
faith, and leading them to lives of holi- 
ness. For this reason we call the Word 
of God, or the Gospel, a means of grace. 

“We believe that, as God’s revelation 
is one and has its center in Jesus 
Christ so the Scriptures also are a 
unity, centering in the same Lord and 
Christ. Therefore we believe that the 
whole body of the Scriptures in all its 
parts is the Word of God.” 

Between the first two and third para- 
graphs we have omitted several para- 
graphs, not intending to present the 
entire declaration. The point we want 
to make clear is that the one unique 
reason for the existence of the Bible is 
its witness to Christ, “the Word made 
flesh.” The Old Testament is prophetic 
of His coming. The New Testament is 
the record of His coming. 


The Main Project 

“Christ is the main project of the 
entire Bible. The temple ceremonies of 
the Old Testament are foreshadows of 
Christ; the judges and saviours of the 
Old Testament are exemplary of Christ; 
the history of the Old Testament re- 
veals the need of the world for Christ; 
the prophecies of the Old Testament 
tell of the suffering of Christ and His 
coming glory; His first and second com- 
ing, His humiliation and His exaltation, 
the cross and the crown are shining 
truths throughout the Bible.” 


Symbol of Communication 


It was by inspiration that John wrote, 
“And so the Word became flesh and 
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took a place among us for a time; and 
we saw His glory—such glory as is 
given to an only son by his father— 
saw it to be true and full of grace” 
(Basic English Version). A word is a 
means of communication. It conveys 
ideas. Our thoughts are unseen, un- 
heard, until they find some means of 
expression. The simplest sign lan- 
guage and the most elaborate language 
of a highly civilized people alike must 
use symbols for thought. Jesus is a 
symbol of the thought of God. 

Jesus is the Word. If we know Him, 
we know the Father in heaven. We 
know what the Father was thinking 
about us, about our sin, about our peril, 
about our salvation. The Word came 
as an expression of His plan for our 
salvation. He was “The Way, The 
Truth, The Life.” He Himself said, “No 
man cometh unto the Father except by 
Me.” So perfectly did He reveal the 
Father that He could say, “I and the 
Father are one,’ and “He that hath 
seen Me, hath seen the Father that 
sent Me.” 

Jesus is the Word of hope. We were 
doomed by our own sinfulness. There 
was no hope, for even the good we 
would do eluded us. Every effort of 
natural religion proved a failure and 
left the worshiper of sticks and stones 
conscience-stricken and afraid. Without 
knowing God, man was afraid to live 
and afraid to die. But Jesus came to 
offer hope, hope that was not built on 
dreams, but upon facts as real as the 
wood of the cross or the iron nails that 
fastened Him upon it. 

Jesus is the Word of love. The Father 
did more than send a Word of the way 
of salvation. He also sent a most per- 
suasive invitation in the person of His 
Son. Theologians may study a lifetime 
on the meaning of the coming of the 
Son of God in human flesh. They will 
never clear away all its mystery. The 
manger scene of the first Christmas 
will always leave them breathless and 
confused. But the simple folks who 
visited the Bethlehem stab1e—un- 
learned folks, shepherds, artisans, 
workers with their hands—they could 
understand that Word enough to kneel 
at the feet of the baby Christ. 


Easily Read 

Because Christ was the Word of love 
He was a sign easy to read. It has 
always been a joy when we have 
thought of the Christmas story that 
God chose a baby to be His message to 
us. Everybody loves a baby. Down our 
street a mother was pushing a baby 
carriage just the other day. The little 


one was wide awake and full of smiles. 
A bit of sunshine seemed to go along 
with the lighted face. The smiles were 
reflected in the faces of all who looked 
into the carriage. Many stopped and 
spoke to the baby or to the mother. 
Some were deep in thought—anxious 
thoughts, one would say from their 
faces. But when their eyes fell upon 
the little smiling face, the lines of care 
faded away. 

Of all the means God might have 
chosen for the message of salvation, His 
Word to us, He chose a baby. He 
wanted us to love the messenger as 
well as the message. Indeed He knew 
enough about us to know that for most 
of us it would have to be by love of 
the messenger we would learn to love 
the message. As the Christmas scene 
is thrown upon the screen against the 
dark background of war, it lights the 
whole picture and promises somehow 
the peace for which we pray. If any- 
thing can draw our divided world to- 
gether again, it will be this same Word, 
made flesh. 


A Bible Christmas 

Our commercialism has hidden the 
meaning of Christmas under a heap of 
sentiment. It has become a nice and 
appropriate day to remember one’s 
friends. Gift giving has become the 
dominant note. So far, so good. Un- 
less the giving becomes a burden, the 
day will do us all good. The more we 
give unselfishly, the more we really 
have. 

But Christmas is not just a gift day, 
a family day. It is the mass of Christ; 
it is the festival of the birth of our Lord. 
This must be the dominant note in the 
harmony of Christmas. How much 
would be added to the festival in every 
home if the story of Jesus’ birth were 
read from Luke or Matthew! These 
first verses of John, too, are as beau- 
tiful as a poem. Our children should 
know about the Word of love that Jesus 
was and is. Let the Word carry into 
your home this Christmas the story of 
the Word made flesh. Let this be the 
emphasis for all. of us—soldiers and 
sailors far from home, workers in de- 
fense factories, young and old, at home 
or abroad, let this Christmas center in 
Christ. Then it will be a day of bless- 
ing indeed. Then Christmas 1942 will 
help to hasten the day when the angel’s 
hymn of “good will among men” will 
be realized. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic for December 20. 
Next, “Social Security in the Church.” 


BOOKS 


What Do You Want for Christmas? 


Books are always good Christmas presents. One of the best gift books is 
The American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art, which has the special 
advantage of being inexpensive (Augsburg Publishing House. $1). This year’s 
edition is illustrated with many full-page pictures, and contains Christmas stories, 


poems, and articles. 


Undoubtedly any family which finds this beautiful book under the Christmas 
tree will have added pleasure in the holiday season. 


A smaller book, also published by 
Augsburg, is entitled Yuletide, and 
costs only 25 cents (30 cents by mail). 

Well up on the list of attractive gift 
books is The Keeper of the King’s Inn, 
by Robert Gearhart. This Muhlenberg 
Press book tells an impressive story of 
those who waited through the centuries 
for the Messiah. (Price, 75 cents.) 


Among the books about Christmas 
which are useful in the church or par- 
sonage library are the following, not 
new this year but still unexcelled in 
content: 

1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies, by 
Alfred Carl Hottes. 300 pages. $2.50. 
Christmas customs and traditions of 
the centuries are explained. 

Christmas Traditions, by William M. 
Auld. 176 pages. $1.90. Here is a splen- 
did account of the development of the 
Christmas festival. 


For children, or for reading to chil- 
dren at Christmas, are a number of 
delightful story books: 

Stories to Read at Christmas, by Elsie 
Singmaster. 231 pages. $2. There are 
seventeen stories, attractively illus- 
trated, in this volume. 

Christmas Stories and Legends, by 
Phebe A. Curtiss. 163 pages. $1.50. 
This book has twenty stories from 
legend and folklore. 


He Started From Nowhere, by W. R. 
Siegart, is a fine book of stories for 
children. (Muhlenberg Press. $1.) It 
consists of about 50 brief stories which 
make religious truths really live. 

Of recent fiction, The Robe, by Lloyd 
Douglas ($2.75), is the story of a young 
Roman aristocrat who was in charge 
of the crucifixion of Jesus, and of the 
events which led to his surrender of 
his own life as a Christian. It is a long 
novel, well told and highly impressive. 
This would be a welcome gift for the 
bookshelves of almost any home. 

If you are looking for something to 
give your pastor, consider The Pastor 
as a Personal Counselor, by Carl J. 
Schindler (Muhlenberg Press, $1.25); 
Religion in Colonial America, by Wil- 
liam W. Sweet (Scribner, $3); or 
Prayer, by George Buttrick (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.75). 

Among the most beautiful of recent 
religious books are The Parables 
(Harper, $2.50), which contains about 
forty of the parables of Jesus with 
twelve pages of full-color illustrations 
and many smaller drawings; and On 
Wings of Healing, by John W. Dober- 
stein (Muhlenberg Press, $2), which 
consists of prayers and readings for 
the sick and shut-in. 


Thinking Straight 


The Life of the Mind, by Emile 
Cailliet. The Macmillan Co., 79 pages. 
$1.25. 

At a time when the main indoor 
sport of Americans is slipping on their 
premises and sprawling over their con- 
clusions, a book which concerns “the 
importance of straight thinking as op- 
posed to heedless emotion” is obviously 
needed. Moreover, those who are in- 
terested in the religious aspect of “the 
life of the mind” will be pleased to 
observe in Professor Cailliet’s work a 
sane and consistently constructive re- 
ligious emphasis. In fact, this little book 
is not merely a glorifying of the 
achievements of the human mind; it is 
a challenging warning on the danger 
of (so-called) thoughtful living when 
divorced from religion. 


The Life of the Mind defies sum- 
marization. Its insights are discerning 
but rather atomistic and disorganized. 
I should suggest the following as Pro- 
fessor Cailliet’s chief theses. (1) 
Thought rather than emotion must be 
the cultivated guide of human life. 
“We see a symbol,” he writes, “in the 
fact that the human body is dominated 
by the head.” (2) “To think means to 
speak to oneself’—that is, to hold in- 
ner conversation concerning decisions 
in a given situation. In this thesis the 
author, curiously enough, goes back to 
Pascal in disregard, apparently, of 
most contemporary theories concerning 
the nature of thought, such, for ex- 
ample, as Brand Blanchard’s, The Na- 
ture of Thought. (3) The life of the 
mind attains its proper height only 
when it is inspired and integrated by 
God. Thus, “our de-Christianized civ- 
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ilization seems to know less than any 
before it about the really great matters 
in life. It only uses longer words to 
tell us what it does not know.” 
Although Professor Cailliet writes 


- always with charm of style, this work 


invites the following criticisms. It is 
disturbingly lacking in conceptual or- 
ganization. One who so lauds the life 
of the mind should exhibit more of its 
power of systematization than does the 
author. Its theory of the nature of 
thought, as hinted above, will hardly be 
acceptable to the philosopher or psy- 
chologist who is up-to-date in his field. 
Its interpretation of philosophers and 
of philosophical systems is, frequently, 
quite loose. 

Nevertheless, Professor Cailliet of- 
fers a stimulating, frequently sparkling, 
always timely discussion of intellectual 
life guided by Christian convictions. 

CuHarLes W. KEGLEY. 


Pioneers 

A High Wind Rising, by Elsie Sing- 
master. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
296 pages. $2.50. 

In the great flood of pioneer novels 
pouring from the press today, it is 
pleasant to find one full of familiar 
Lutheran names. The “high wind 
rising” is the French and Indian War; 
the settlers of this story who must flee 
before it are the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans; and the great figure that stands 
between the storm and its victims is 
that of the famous interpreter, Conrad 
Weiser. 

Woven with the historical theme is 
the story of young Bastian, declaimed 
from the Indians and growing up into 
civilized life and Christian faith; be- 
friended by the Weisers, the Muhlen- 
bergs, Benjamin Franklin, John Bar- 
tram, and many other well-known per- 
sonages; faithful to his love as Jacob 
to Rachel—a charming romance set 
amid scenes of peril and bloodshed. 

The most delightful character is 
Bastian’s grandmother, Anna Sabilla, 
with her hate and fear of “Inchings,” 
yet unable to see one of them sick or 
hungry without helping him. 

The whole story shows wide and in- 
timate historical research, though per- 
haps expecting of its readers more of 
such knowledge than most of us pos- 
sess. It is sometimes hard to recognize 
even familiar events and people, like 
friends in a crowd, so great is the 
pressure of its onward sweep. The 
tragic side of the picture is somewhat 
heavily stressed; it might also be 
wished that there were fewer incidents 
and those more fully developed, such 
as the barely-mentioned visit to Queen 
Aliquippa. But the book is delightful 
and informing, and well worth reading 
more than once. 

Marcaret R. SEEBACH, 
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OPEN LETTERS 


NAVY CHAPLAINS 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

WE read with some surprise the 
article entitled “Navy Chaplains 
Sought,” appearing in the November 
18 issue of THe LuTHERAN, page 24. We 
do not know the source of “Navy Chap- 
lains Sought” coming from Atlanta, 
Ga., but we believe the article is mis- 
leading and does not present all the 
facts that should be known. 

To one reading the article the im- 
pression is given that chaplains in the 
Navy are so “vitally needed” that about 
all one has to do to become a chaplain 
is to apply at the “nearest Office of 
Naval Officer Procurement.” Such is 
not the case. The National Lutheran 
Council has attempted three times 
within recent date to secure from the 
U. S. Navy authorities our quota for 
Lutheran chaplains in their branch of 
the service. Up to the time of writing 
such information has not been received 
by the Council. So that while Navy 
chaplains are needed our Lutheran 
Church does not know whether few or 
_ many are necessary to fill our quota. 

May we further point out that “Navy 
Chaplains Sought,’ at no point even 
suggests that the first step in the pro- 
curement of an appointment as chap- 
lain—either in the Army or Navy—is 
ecclesiastical endorsement. No appoint- 
ment is ever made, unless by mistake, 
without it. One desiring to become a 
chaplain secures from the National 
Lutheran Council an application blank 
entitled “Application to the National 
Lutheran Council for Ecclesiastical 
Endorsement Required for Appoint- 
ment as Chaplain.” When this has been 
properly filled out, it is returned to 
the Council together with a hand-writ- 
ten sketch, a photograph of recent date 
and the names of four persons from 
whom personal references may be se- 
cured. When all this data has been 
secured by the Council they in turn 
forward it to the Committee~on Army 
and Navy Work of the United Lutheran 
Church in America; when, of course, 
the applicant is a member of the U. L. 
C. A. This committee, through its ex- 
ecutive board of five members, con- 
siders the application, each member 
voting independently, either approval 
or disapproval on the basis of all infor- 
mation at hand. A majority vote deter- 
mines the decision. Yet any suggestion 
of the necessity of ecclesiastical en- 
dorsement was omitted in Tue Lu- 
THERAN’S article. 

May this necessary additional infor- 
mation be helpful to our interested 
pastors. 

Harotp S. Mituer, Chairman, 
The Committee on Army 
and Navy Work. 


ABOUT “ISOLATION” 


November 25, 1942 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I rNJOYED your reply to the charge of 
the Christian Century that the United 
Lutheran Church is an “isolationist.” 
If there were not so much rationalism 
among various denominations that have 
“full membership” in the Federal 
Council, Lutherans might feel more 
like having more than a consultative 
membership. I wrote the Christian 
Century along this line a few days ago. 
Watch and see whether they will pub- 
lish my letter. I told, in my letter, of a 
young man of my acquaintance who 
was reared in a fine family and was 
graduated from Grove City College 
where his belief in the divinity of 
Christ was nurtured, then entered an 
old and renowned theological seminary 
of a denomination having “full mem- 
bership” in the Federal Council, in 
which seminary he was taught that 
Christ is not God and only divine in the 
sense that any good man has a spark 
of divinity. When he quoted the first 
chapter of St. John in defense of his 
faith, he was told not to quote St. John 
any more among “intellectual liberal- 
ists.” Not wishing to have his Christian 
faith utterly destroyed, or rather not 
wishing to run further risk of having it 
destroyed, he left this seminary at the 
end of the first year. He is in cor- 
respondence with Dr. Walter A. Maier. 

You did not do so well, however, in 
your editorial commenting on the mat- 
ter that the American Lutheran sent 
you for examination; but you were 
pretty busy then. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. Hae SIre. 


NOT ACCEPTED 

Your editorial entitled “Lutheran 
Isolation,” in the November 18 issue of 
Tue LUTHERAN, seems to. me to fail 
notably in its effort to deny a thor- 
oughly justifiable designation. I dislike 
the label as heartily as you do and wish 
your denial were more convincing. 

Regardless of the protestations of our 
eagerness to co-operate with other 
Christian bodies, the whole tenor of the 
opposition at the Louisville conven- 
tion to the membership in the Federal 
Council of Churches was that such a 
relationship would contaminate us and 
destroy our theological virginity. It will 
do no good to quote “the U. L. C. A.’s 
‘sincere desire to make its maximum 
contribution to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, through the best and most con- 
sistent relationships among recognized 
Christian churches’” when in the 
course of the debate the president of 
the Virginia Synod could say that if 
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we entered the Federal Council he 
would have to take the name Evan- 
gelical Lutheran off his church. That 
is Lutheran isolationism with a ven- 
geance! 

May I quote one sentence from your 
editorial with the change of only a 
single word? “We comment frankly 
that the word is the more” apt “in its 
selection for the Lutherans in North 
America because it has acquired a sin- 
ister political significance.” In view of 
the world-wide problems which the 
Christian Church is now facing, our 
clanishness has a sinister significance. 
As far as world Christianity is con- 
cerned, we Lutherans are most unfor- 
tunately isolationistic if we fear that 
too close association with other Chris- 
tians of our own country will con- 
taminate us. 

And in case you missed this para- 
graph in the pre-convention bulletin, 
under the report of the Executive 
Board, let me quote it (item 7 on page 
86): “In short, arguments against con- 
stituent membership in the Federal 
Council, have one common basis, 
namely, that it would weaken and per- 
haps destroy the distinct Lutheranism 
of our Church’s faith, confession and 
practice, which can be preserved only 
by a policy of the strictest isolation- 
ism.” 

When our Executive Board admits 
that we are strict isolationists, your 
denial, sir, is quite unconvincing. 

H. T. WEISKOTTEN. 


A Fifty-year Friendship 


Asout fifty years ago two men 
formed a lasting friendship—W. J. 
Finck and John A. M. Ziegler. They 
have not corresponded regularly, but 
each has followed the other along the 
trails each has made. The one, Dr. 
Finck, now retired, living at Lancaster, 
Pa., recently wrote to Dr. Ziegler, 
writer of Sunbeams, expressing grat- 
ification at the reading of the California 
letters: recalling, also, the part each 
took in the organization of the Indiana- 
Kentucky Luther League, at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, September 17, 1896, the 
first Intersynodical League to be 
formed. The Miami Synod had sent 
Dr. Ziegler as a delegate to the con- 
vention at Pittsburgh, October 30, 1895, 
that organized the National Luther 
League. 

Dr. Ziegler says that such letters, 
and such lasting friendships are some 
of the delightful compensations that 
come to one when the day’s work is 
nearly o’er. They restore and maintain 
the ties by which the periods of youth, 
middle and old age are connected into 
unity. They reveal the spread of our 
appreciation for others. 
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In Sincere Appreciation 


Harry A. Sykes’ Twenty Years in Trinity Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., Given Special Recognition 


A UNIQUE service series honoring a unique personality in the United 


By Atvin Butz 


Lutheran Church was held in Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, 


Pa., Sunday, November 15, when Harry A. Sykes, Mus.D., Fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists and Fellow of Westminster Choir College, was 


paid tribute by the church he has served for twenty years. 


The story of Dr. Sykes’ accomplishments and activities challenges 


adequate portrayal. In addition to his contributions to the congregational 


life of Trinity, he serves many other 
groups with his marked talent as com- 
poser, teacher, organist and choirmas- 
ter. For example, he not only directs 
the choir of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Seminary at Lancaster, but he 
also there teaches a class in music ap- 
preciation. Once a week he travels to 
Philadelphia, where he directs the 
chorus of the Matinee Musical: Club, 
an organization with headquarters at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. Again, 
he directs the Reading Choral Society, 
and also serves as director of the Her- 
shey Community Chorus. Finally, he 
conducts the Glee Club of Franklin 
and Marshall College in Lancaster. 

Dr. Sykes came to Trinity as organ- 
ist and choirmaster in 1922, leaving 
Norristown, Pa., his native city, largely 
through the instrumentality of the late 
Dr. Aden B. MacIntosh, with whom he 
had been similarly associated in that 
city for a period of nine years. For 
twenty years he has labored mightily 
for the cause of good church music. 
In that time he has founded and built 
up a notable choir school in the con- 
gregation to the extent that at the 
present time 208 vested singers are to 
be found in the four choirs of Holy 
Trinity. 


Age Groups of Singers 

The Trinity choirs begin work with 
the child at the age of six, the Primary 
Choir numbering twenty singers at 
present. At nine years of age the child 
moves into the Junior-Descant Choir, 
which numbers ninety-seven and holds 
the child to the age of fifteen. At this 
age they may advance to the Chapel 
Choir, in which is to be found the high 
school group: there are forty-four 
members in this division. Finally, there 
is the Senior Choir, which takes in the 
post high school ages: this group num- 
bers fifty-seven, including ten members 
in the armed forces. 

Two services were held in honor of 
Dr. Sykes on the Sunday named. The 
first was the congregational service at 
11.00 A. M. This service was marked 
by the fact that all the compositions 
used, including the anthems and with 


Harry H. Sykes, Mus.D., organist of Holy 
Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa. 


The case of the organ was made by David 
Tannenberg, Lititz, Pa., in 1771 


the exception of the postlude, were 
written by Dr. Sykes, thus attesting to 
his ability as a composer. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Horneman Bagger, whose subject was, 
“Making Music Unto the Lord.” 

The second service of the day was 
held at four o’clock and-was partic- 
ipated in by the entire community. It 
was at this service that John Finley 
Williamson, Mus.D., LL.D., president 
of Westminster Choir College, deliv- 
ered the address. Dr. Williamson also 
served as the guest conductor of the 
choirs while Dr. Sykes was at the 
organ. Forty former Trinity choristers 
returned to this service to sing with 
the vested choirs. Following the com- 
munity service, a reception was ten- 
dered Dr. Sykes, Dr. Williamson, the 
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choir members, and the choir mothers 
by the Trinity Women’s Guild. 

Two expressive gifts were given Dr. 
Sykes. The first was a framed parch- 
ment, beautifully composed and ex- 


-pressing the appreciation of the vestry 


and people of Trinity, honoring Dr. 
Sykes with the title of Minister of 
Music. The second was a silver loving 
cup, appropriately engraved and bear- 
ing twenty red roses of Lancaster: this 
gift was presented by the choirs of 
Trinity. 


His Pastor’s Evaluation 

The pastor of Holy Trinity, the Rev. 
Dr. Bagger, made the following estima- 
tion of the contributions Dr. Sykes has 
made to Trinity, the community of 
Lancaster and the church at large. 

1. Dr. Sykes views his work as a 
vehicle of worship rather than an ef- 
fort to technical excellence. 

2. He has-established a strong per- 


_sonal relationship with the individual 


members of the choirs, which element 
is vital in his interpretation and direc- 
tion. 

3. He follows the principle that, 
“Anybody who can make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord is welcome to Trinity’s 
choirs.” Trinity is served by volunteer 
choirs. 

4. He is not a faddist, adhering to 
any particular composer or school or 
method of expression; rather he de- 
velops a balanced program and method. 

5. His contributions to church music 
appreciation over the past twenty years 
have been tremendous. 

A recent visitor to Lancaster stated 
that he had never found a city so 
choral-minded: in large measure this is 
due to the work of Dr. Sykes, who has 
created a tradition in the city and 
county areas of Lancaster. 

The title, “Minister of Music,” is most 
fitting for Dr. Sykes. He has always 
displayed only the most consecrated 
spirit—both to his art and to his peo- 
ple. He views his talent and ability as 
God-given, and he joyfully dedicates 
them to the service of the Master. Be- 
cause of his varied and manifold con- 
tributions to the church, he has at- 
tained to a position of leadership in 
Lutheran music in America. It is the 
hope and prayer both of Trinity and 
the Church that his ministry to both 
may continue for many years. 


The Lutheran Service Center 

at 417 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., is now open and is operated jointly 
by the United Lutheran churches of St. 
Louis and the Missouri Synod. The 
representatives on the board from the 
U. L. C. A. are Dr. Alfred L. Grewe 
and Messrs. Clarence Turley and John 
W. Dameron. 
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— West Penn Votes 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


The Rev. Ralph W. Lind, for the past 
seven years pastor of the only mission 
congregation in the West Penn Con- 
ference, Advent, York, was married, 
October 24, to Miss Muriel Kathleen 
Miller, also of York, by the Rev. 
Chester S. Simonton, D.D., pastor of 
St. Paul’s, York. 

Mr. Lind has resigned Advent con- 
gregation to become pastor of Fourth 
Lutheran Church, Altoona, in his home 
town. Here he will succeed the Rev. 
Raymond C. Shindler, who is a chap- 
lain in the U. S. Navy. Pastor Lind 
has accomplished a remarkable work 
at Advent. Under his constructive lead- 
ership the new colonial church build- 
_ ing was erected and well financed. The 

congregation has had a fine growth, and 
is located in one of the finest residential 
districts of York. 


The Rev. A. M. Hollinger, pastor of 
the West Manheim Parish, near Han- 
over, recently celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as pastor of this thriv- 
ing parish. Former pastors and sons 
of the congregations—St. David’s, St. 
Bartholomew’s, St. Paul’s — appeared 
on either Sunday or week night pro- 
grams, as follows: the Rev. George E. 
Sheffer, New Oxford; the Rev. S. L. 
Hench, Dallastown; the Rev. Lester M. 
Utz, Pine Grove; and the pastor of the 
Reformed Parish, Edwin M. Sando, 
D.D. A reunion at each church of those 
confirmed by Pastor Hollinger was a 
feature event. 


Speakers at the Rural. Life Confer- 
ence at Gettysburg Seminary, Novem- 
ber 19, directed by Dr. H. D. Hoover, 
were Mark A. Dawber, D.D., New 
York; Prof. William V. Dennis, State 
College; Mrs. H. W. Wickersham, 
Elton; the Rev. Lee J. Gable, Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. John Baxter Howes, 
Milroy; and the Rev. William I. Mudge, 
Harrisburg. The conference proved an 
inspiration and is an annual event. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary fund 
for the Tressler Orphan Home has been 
a feature service in most of the congre- 
gations of this conference. When the 
totals have been added West Penn 
will have responded generously to the 

$75,000 fund for this worthy institution. 


Dr. Chester S. Simonton of York was 
' guest speaker at the dedication serv- 
ices for the new Everett Orgatron re- 
cently placed in the Paradise Union 
(Holtzschwamm) Church, by the 
Ladies’ Bible Class taught by Mrs. 
Isaac Mummert. The Rev. Emmert G. 
Colestock of Fairfield was guest soloist. 


St. James, Gettysburg, the Rev. Ralph 
R. Gresh pastor, installed new Com- 
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mon Service Books recently. The books 
were provided by organizations, mem- 
bers, and friends. 


First Church, New Oxford, the Rev. 
George E. Sheffer pastor, recently se- 
cured 175 copies of the Common Serv- 
ice Book, and used them for the first 
time October 4. The books are gifts of 
individuals. 


A fine eight-page booklet, published 
monthly by the Jefferson Lutheran 
Charge, the Rev. Kenneth S. Ehrhart 
pastor, Glenville, Pa., has come to the 
attention of the writer. Many congre- 
gations find monthly publications prof- 
itable, and the people of the commu- 
nity enjoy reading them. This one, 
entitled “My Church,” is unique in that 
it does not carry advertisements. 


The Honor Roll of St. Paul’s, Han- 
over, the writer pastor, was dedicated 
November 8. There are 44 names on it. 
Every Saturday a church bulletin is 
mailed to each one in the: service of 
the nation. In the main vestibule a 
bulletin board has the pictures of each. 
St. Paul’s is just one of many congre- 
gations that in this war are doing more 
for the boys and girls in service and 
away from home than has ever been 
done in the past. Writing to these 
absent ones helps them from becoming 
homesick. Let’s keep in touch with our 
young folks who substitute for us in 
places of extreme danger. 


The Children of the Church had a 
rally in St. Matthew’s, York, J. B. 
Baker, D.D., pastor, November 14. The 
theme was, “A Missionary to North 
America.” <A fine crowd of children 
attended. 


Women’s Missionary Society 

The third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
West Penn Conference met in St. 
Paul’s, York, October 27 and 28, Dr. 
Chester S. Simonton pastor, and the 
Rev. I. M. Lau assistant pastor. Com- 
munion service marked the opening 
session with the local pastors, and the 
Rev. E. S. Falkenstein of New Cum- 
berland, president of the conference, 
the Rev. Carl R. Simon of York, and 
Dr. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg as ad- 
ministrants. 


Mrs. Earl K. Diehl, president, pre- 
sided, Prominent speakers were: Sis- 
ter Anna Melville, Haverford Center, 
Philadelphia, devotional speaker for 
the convention; Miss Nona M. Diehl, 
executive secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A,; 
Chester S. Simonton, Joseph B. Baker, 
D.D., and the Rev. Malcolm D. Shutters 
of China, the Rev. and Mrs. Luther W. 
Slifer of India, and Mrs. Gordon Parker 
of Africa. The sessions were well at- 
tended and the fine interest which 
always characterizes the missionary 
society was everywhere manifest. 
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The convention banquet speaker was 
Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars, who 
spoke on the history and prospects of 
the Society. Miss Katharine L. Mun- 
dorff of York was elected president; 
Mrs. C. L. Yost, Biglerville, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. H. B. Burkholder, Green- 
castle, recording secretary; Mrs. C. C. 
Culp, Gettysburg, treasurer; Mrs. P. N. 
Wentz of York, statistical secretary. No 
convention place or date was decided 
upon for 1943. 


At Christ Church, York, the Rev. 
Gerald Neely pastor, the first annual 
luncheon of the West Penn Conference 
Brotherhood was held with President 
John L. Schiding presiding. Officers 
elected for the coming year were: John 
L. R. Schiding, re-elected president; 
Edgar C. Heckman, Carlisle, vice-pres- 
ident; George A. Hafer, Chambersburg, 
secretary; and C. C. Culp, Gettysburg, 
treasurer. Another dinner meeting was 
held at the fall meeting of conference 
with the Rev. D. S. Kammerer, Littles- 
town, as the speaker. The evening ses- 
sion of conference was in charge of the 
laymen, with an address by Mr. Claude 
Meckley of Hanover. 


Zion, Goldsboro, recently observed 
their forty-fifth anniversary. There 
were twenty-six charter members. The 
following pastors have served: the Rev. 
John E. Heindel, the Rev. Frederick 
H. Crissrnan, the Rev. John C. Mc- 
Carney, J. Roy Strock, D.D., the Rev. 
Jonas S. Blank, the Rev. William Hoff- 
man, the Rev. L. G. Stauffer, the Rev. 
Reuben Stair, the Rev. C. H. Shull, the 
Rev. C. F. Floto, the Rev. Henry R. 
Spangler, the Rev. J. H. August Borleis, 
and the Rev. John S. Bishop, pastor 
since 1931. The Rev. Henry R. Spang- 
ler of Luthersville, Md., was the guest 
speaker for the anniversary service. 
One former pastor, the Rev. J. H. A. 
Borleis, is a chaplain in the United 
States Army, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, at Camp Smith, Texas. 
December 7, 1941, he was stationed in 
Hawaii. 

St. Matthew’s, York, Dr. J. B. Baker 
pastor, was host to the York District 
Luther League convention. All parts 
of the district were well represented. 
Dr. E. Martin Grove of Harrisburg, Dr. 
Chester S. Simonton of York, Dr. J. B. 
Baker of York, and the Rev. George 
Laird of Felton, were the chief speak- 
ers. The devotions were conducted by 
the chaplain, the Rev. Charles A. 
Chamberlain of York. 


The Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein of 
New Cumberland, has resigned to ac- 
cept the unanimous call to become pas- 
tor of Grace Church, Westminister, Md., 
effective November 18. Mr. Falken- 
stein succeeds the late Dr. Paul W. 
Quay. We regret losing Pastor Falken- 
stein, but our best wishes go with him 
into this larger field in a sister synod. 
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Unprepared for Loss 


Marion College and U. L. C. A. Educators Mourn 


Death of Hugh J. Rhyne 


His many friends throughout the 
Church, and in the life of Southwest 
Virginia, were greatly shocked at the 
death of Hugh J. Rhyne, D.D., Novem- 
ber 13. It was known by some that his 
health had not been good, and that his 
doctors had been warning him for 
some time that he must curtail his 
activities if he hoped to prolong his 
life. But the large majority of his 
friends were not aware that his life was 
in such jeopardy, and that he definitely 
chose to continue his activities in the 
cause of his Church and her educa- 
tional work even at the risk of hasten- 
ing his death. Hence it was a tremen- 
dous shock that was widely felt, when, 
following an illness of three weeks, he 
was called to his eternal reward. 

A comparatively young man, having 
reached the age of forty-one years, and 
possessed of an unusual faculty for 
making and holding friends, Dr. Rhyne 
was an especially useful and able ser- 
vant of the Church. As a pastor he was 
remarkably successful in winning the 
affectionate co-operation of his mem- 
bers, and in challenging and directing 
their wholehearted service for the Mas- 
ter. In each community in which he 
served he won a place in the hearts of 
members and non-members alike that 
was unique, and which afforded a 
splendid tribute to the lovableness of 
his nature and the strength of his char- 
acter. 


Educator and Administrator 

As president of Marion College his 
contributions and accomplishments 
were such as to provide a fitting cli- 
max to his years of service. In the 
comparatively short time in which he 
headed this institution—four years—he 
had displayed marked gifts as an edu- 
eator and college administrator. The 
record of his achievements at the col- 
lege is sufficient indication of his ability 
in this work. Splendid progress had 
been made under his administration, 
and he continued and furthered the 
distinctive work of the college in the 
realm of Christian education. Already 
he had become the vice-president of 
the Virginia Association of Colleges, 
and, at the time of his last illness, was 
at work on an important committee 
studying present-day teaching prob- 
lems. : 

Especially was Dr. Rhyne valuable 
in the life of the community in which 
he lived, and in the affairs of the Vir- 
ginia Synod. In his community he held 
the high esteem and affectionate regard 
of all the citizens, and his passing was 


mourned by high and low alike. Active 
in many phases of community enter- 
prise, he had made large contributions 
through the use of his talents in a num- 
ber of organizations. In his synod he 
had been honored in many ways, and 
was considered one of her strongest 
leaders. He had served as secretary of 
the ,synod for six and a half years 
prior to his death. For a number of 
times he had been a delegate to the 
conventions of the U. L. C. A., and was 
present at Louisville just a few weeks 
before his death. Contributions of 


value had been made by him in many \ 


phases of the synod’s work. 
Born at High Shoals, N. C., July 22, 
1901, he was the son of W. N. Rhyne 


HUGH J. RHYNE, D.D. 


and the late Ethel Rhyne. He received 
his B.A. degree from Lenoir Rhyne 
College, and his M.A. degree from the 
University of South Carolina. His the- 
ological work was done at the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., where he received the 
B.D. degree. Graduate work was done 
at Johns Hopkins University, Colum- 
bia University, and the University of 
Chicago. In 1940 the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred on him by 
Roanoke College. 


In the Pastorate 

In 1926 Dr. Rhyne began his work in 
the ministry as assistant pastor to Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder at Christ Church, 
Baltimore, Md. He remained in this 
position until 1929. For the next six 
years he served as pastor of Marion- 
Ebenezer Parish, Marion, Va. From 
1935-1938 he was pastor of College Lu- 
theran Church, Salem, Va. And from 


1938 until the time of his death he was 
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president of Marion College, Marion, 
Va. In 1931 Dr. Rhyne was united in 
marriage to Mildred Davis of Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Surviving, besides his widow, are 
two small daughters, Anne and Jean 
Rhyne; his father, W. N. Rhyne of 
Dallas, N. C.; two sisters, Miss Alena 
Rhyne of Dallas, and Mrs. Grady 
Moretz of Boone, N. C.; and two broth- 
ers, Joseph Rhyne of Tampa, Fla., and 
Krauth Rhyne, who is now serving 
overseas in the United States Army. 

The funeral service was held in 
Marion Lutheran Church, Marion, Va., 
with his pastor, the Rev. J. Luther 
Mauney, in charge. He was assisted by 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., president of the 
Virginia Synod; Dr. R. H. Anderson, 
superintendent of the synod; Dr. Oscar 
F. Blackwelder, and Dr. Charles J. 
Smith. Serving as honorary pallbearers 
were a number of pastors of the synod 
and members of the Marion Ministerial 
Association, together with the members 
of the Marion College Board of Trus- 
tees and members of the faculty, and 
the church council of Marion Lutheran 
Church, Thirty pastors formed a guard 
of honor as the procession left the 
church. 

The body of Dr. Rhyne was then 
borne to Dallas, N. C., where a large 
company of relatives and friends were 
gathered for the service at the grave. 
The pastor was there assisted by Dr. 
P. E. Monroe, and the Rev. J. J. 
Bickley. Interment was made in the 
cemetery of Holy Communion Lutheran 
Church. J. L. Mauney. 


Religious Emphasis 
Week at Hartwick 


F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D., Director of 
Promotion of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, featured the 1942 
Religious Emphasis Week at Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. This traditional 
observance, sponsored by the Student 
Christian Association, was held No- 
vember 1-7. 

November 1 a union service was held 
at the Church of the Atonement com- 
memorating the 425th Anniversary of 
the Reformation. The Rev. Eugene Um- 
berger, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Richmondville, and Willis 
Forsyth, college junior from Syracuse, 
were the principal speakers. 

Dr. Reinartz selected as the themes 
for his three addresses to the student 
body, “Faith—It’s a Gift,” “Faith in 
Each Other,” and “This is Worth Fight- 
ing For.” In his final address, he chal- 
lenged the students to exert their great- 
est effort in the furtherance of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Reinartz also spoke to va- 
rious groups of students, clergymen of 
Oneonta, and the college faculty. 
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IMPROVEMENTS TO CHURCH PROPERTIES AND 
PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL CHURCH 


CrentTRAL Illinois has been fortunate 
in that wartime restrictions on mate- 
rials have not seriously interfered with 
improvements of church buildings and 
equipment. 


Grace Church, Peoria, the Rev. K. 
Bruno Neumann pastor, has had an 
extensive program for improvement of 
their church. Members of the congre- 
gation have given freely of their time 
and money. The old church has been 
completely renovated and beautified. 

The new Hammond organ was re- 
cently dedicated. Mr. Herman Hampy, 
the new organist of the church, was 
organist for the dedicatory service. 
Porter Heaps, concert organist from 
Chicago, gave a dedicatory recital in 
which Miss Dorothy Newlund, con- 
tralto, assisted. 

New chancel furniture has been or- 
dered and Pastor Neumann and his 
congregation will soon rededicate their 
remodeled church. 


The primary room of Old Trinity 
Church, Carthage, the Rev. Charles F. 
Landwere pastor, was dedicated Octo- 
ber 30. Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, a sec- 
retary of the Parish and Church School 
Board of the U. L. C. A., was the 
speaker. The room was dedicated as 
the “Annie Reyer Primary Room” in 
honor of a beloved member of the 
church. Work on this room, the Fel- 
lowship Hall and other improvements 
on the church were done by the men 
of the church. 


St. Mark’s Church, Nokomis, the Rev. 
C. C. Warfel pastor, is completing im- 
provements on the parsonage. The men 
of the church furnished the labor in 
re-roofing the house, and in providing 
a laundry and enclosed basement stair- 
way. The entire house was covered 


_ with asbestos shingles. 


On Reformation Sunday six young 
people were received by confirmation. 

St. Mark’s congregation has re- 
sponded liberally to Lutheran World 
Action. The Special Offering for the 
Nachusa Home was sufficient to retire 
a bond and pay the interest. 


The Rev. Herman Wennermark was 
installed pastor of Meredosia Parish. 
The service was held in Trinity Church, 
six miles east of Meredosia, the Rev. 
Samuel W. Jensen of Bluffs presiding 
on behalf of Dr. Armin George Weng, 
president of the Illinois Synod. The 
Rev. Kenneth T. Knudsen of Beards- 
town assisted in the service and de- 
livered the charge to the pastor. The 
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service brought a congregation that 
filled the church. 


St. John’s Church, Bluffs, the Rev. 
Samuel W. Jensen pastor, has a large 
poster sign on the highway in Bluffs 
advertising the church and Sunday 
school. The owners of the signboard 
donated the use of the board, and the 
poster is the one offered by the U. L. 
C. A. Publication House during the 
Lenten season at low cost. 

During the month of September ten 
adult members were received into St. 
John’s by baptism and confirmation, 
and at one Sunday service twelve chil- 
dren were baptized. 

Pastor Jensen’s comments on prob- 
lems of a church such as his, situated 
in a rural community, are worthy of 
quoting. Says Pastor Jensen: “The 
rural church has its particular prob- 
lems these days, but they will be over- 
come through the preaching of the pure 
Word of God. The farmer wants and 
needs the church, for his world is 
changing as it is for everyone else. He 
wants a ‘changeless Christ for a chang- 
ing world.’ We pray and work to the 
end that his desire will not return to 
him unsatisfied.” 


The Rev. Ray O. Zumstein, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Mt. Pulaski, is 
using the six stewardship parables of 
our Master as the basis for a series of 
sermons. Pastor Zumstein introduced 
the series with the following statement: 
“A real understanding of the principles 
of stewardship as set forth in the Bible 
is too frequently lacking on the part of 
many Christians; yet a true under- 
standing of stewardship is essential to 
salvation. These sermons are given 
with the hope that we may all come to 
a deeper appreciation of these impor- 
tant principles of Christian thought and 
life.” 

The men from St. John’s who are in 
the armed forces of our country will 
receive Christmas parcels from the 
church. A special committee contacted 
the members of the congregation, so 
that all might have a part in this un- 
dertaking. 

The offering from Brotherhood Sun- 
day (October 19) was designated for 
Nachusa Children’s Home. 


Rallies Discontinued for the 
Duration 

St. John’s Church, Springfield, the 
Rev. William W. Roth pastor, was host 
to Capital District Luther League of 
Illinois at the rally, October 25. Mrs. 
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Emmeline Tess Werner of Peoria was 
elected president; Miss Naomi Fidler, 
Bluff Springs, vice-president; and Miss 
Lorene Reichert of Bluff Springs, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The Rev. Kenneth T. Knudsen of 
Beardstown was the speaker at Vespers 
and the Rev. Granger Westberg, pas- 
tor of the First Lutheran Church at 
Bloomington, was the banquet speaker. 

The Luther League, like so many 
other organizations, is affected by the 
transportation problem with regard to 
its rallies and conventions. Capital Dis- 
trict has decided to discontinue the 
district rallies until the war is over, 
and meanwhile will conduct inter-city 
rallies and rallies of two or more 
Leagues where the churches are lo- 
cated near enough to each other that 
the transportation problem presents no 
great handicap. 


A Sesqui-Centennial 


Novemser 1 the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Greencastle, Pa., the Rev. 
H. B. Burkholder pastor, held special 
services marking the 150th anniversary 
of the congregation, and Rally Day in 
the Sunday school. There are no 
known records from which to ascer- 
tain definitely when this congregation 
was organized, however, “according 
to traditional accounts, it was as early 
as 1775, or earlier.” The earliest ex- 
tant record is “a copy of a paper, writ- 
ten in German, bearing the date Sep- 
tember 13, 1792, and deposited in the 
cornerstone of the original church 
building. When this building was de- 
molished in 1875, preparatory to the 
erection of the present building, this 
paper was recovered and the date 
noted; hence the choice of this year for 
the sesqui-centennial observance. 

The Rev. Robert Fortenbaugh, Ph.D., 
professor of history at Gettysburg Col- 
lege, was the speaker at both services. 
As his morning theme he used, ‘““Meet- 
ing the Challenge,’ and for the eve- 
ning, “What Is the Church For?” 

Wednesday evening a Christian fel- 
lowship service was held, in which 
local pastors and congregations par- 
ticipated. The local Ministerial Asso- 
ciation extended greetings, and Mrs. 
Emma Klinefelter Lewis of York, Pa., 
recalled incidents of the days when her 
father, the Rev. Frederick Klinefelter, 
was pastor, 1872 to 1895. 

Fourteen pastors have served during 
the years, and the congregation has 
given ten men to the gospel ministry. 

The Sunday school originated from 
a German day school dating back to. 
1804, the Sunday school itself dating 
from 1810. 

The present confirmed membership: 
of the congregation is 533, and the Sun- 
day school enrollment 456. 
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RENOVATIONS TO CHURCH BUILDINGS AND PERSONALITIES 
FIGURE IN THIS LUTHERAN CENTER 
By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


“Don’t send your children to Sunday 
school!” Worshipers at the Church of 
the Reformation were greeted with this 
startling poster, but it had a sequel 
which was very much to the point; 
namely, “Bring them!” 

Early in the year, Reformation held 
a successful campaign for money to 
wipe out its mortgage indebtedness, 
which stood at $37,700 on December 31, 
1941. Cash actually received to date is 
$13,150.08. The aim is to be debt-free 
for the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary in 1943. 

Rochesterians are glad to know that 
Dr. F. R. Knubel, pastor of Reforma- 
tion, wrote one of the first tracts for the 
new “Ministry of Christian Tracts,” 
sponsored by the United Lutheran 
Church. “Castle of Prayer,’ is Dr. 
Knubel’s title. The first four tracts are 
splendid. 


Christ Church, the Rev. Austin H. 


Roeder and the Rev. Alfred J. Schroder 
pastors, is also engaged in a campaign 
to wipe out its mortgage indebtedness 
of $16,000. Four thousand dollars was 
pledged when the congregational meet- 
ing authorizing the campaign was held. 


Zion Church 


our oldest, established in 1836, reded- 
icated its newly decorated church au- 
ditorium September 20. There was a 
special musical program, and the ser- 
mon was delivered by the pastor, 
Ernest Heyd, D.D. The large brick 
building was erected in 1851, and has 
been redecorated several times. Fol- 
lowing a disastrous fire in 1908 which 
swept through this section of the city 
and gutted the interior of the church, 
it was completely rebuilt. At that time, 
the organ was moved from the back of 
the church to the front. Later, the gal- 
leries were removed, and the center 
pulpit was removed to provide for an 
altar and side pulpit. Although Zion 
Church went far over its quota in the 
Wagner-Hartwick Fund last year, Dr. 
Heyd is especially pleased that the con- 
gregation has already contributed 
$1,800 for the redecoration program. 
Dr. Heyd was ordained in 1892, fol- 
lowing graduation from Wagner Col- 
lege, then in Rochester, and the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. Wagner honored 
him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1930. He has served Trin- 
ity, Albany, N. Y., 1892-94; First 
Church, Lyons, N. Y., 1894-1900; and 
Zion since 1900. Asked for some state- 
ment about the changes that have 
taken place during the half century, Dr. 


Dr. Ernest Heyd points out improvements 
to Zion Church to the Rev. 
William Trebert 


Heyd said that the most difficult prob- 
lem that the church in New York 
State—especially the former Minis- 
terium of New York—has had to face 
is the bi-lingual situation. Due to lack 
of vision, many bi-lingual churches 
suffered large losses, especially to the 
Episcopal Church. ‘The change was 
effected easily and gradually in Zion, 
so that this congregation in the very 
heart of downtown Rochester is in 
flourishing condition. 

The Rev. William C. Krumwiede, as- 
sociate pastor of Zion Church, is on 
leave of absence for the duration of 
the war. Strange to relate, however, 
he is serving, not as a chaplain, but as 
a captain of infantry, and is at present 
at Fort Blanding, Florida. The unusual 
story here is that Captain Krumwiede 
is an ROTC graduate from Gettysburg 
College, and was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant on the day of his grad- 
uation at Gettysburg. In addition, he 
took three basic courses of the CMTC. 
Pastor Krumwiede was married to 
Florence Stappenbeck, a member of 
Zion Church, shortly before going on 
active army duty last winter, and she 
is now with him in Florida. Dr. Heyd 
is well pleased with the work of Pastor 
Krumwiede in Zion Church, especially 
among the young people. 


Concordia Church 

A beautiful memorial window was 
dedicated at Concordia Church October 
4 by the pastor, the Rev. Thomas A. 
Berg. The theme of the design is the 
story of the raising of Lazarus. The 
window is in loving memory of 
Ferdinand Urlaub and in honor of his 
wife, Wilhelmine Urlaub, by their chil- 
dren. Mr. Urlaub died in 1929, but 
Mrs. Urlaub, who recently celebrated 
her eightieth birthday, still worships at 
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Concordia every Sunday that her 
health will permit. The window was 
designed and installed by the Pike 
Stained Glass Studios of this city. 

The Young Men’s Society of Concor- 
dia, a long-established benevolent or- 
ganization, has invested $15,000 in war 
bonds. The Sunday School Teachers’ 
Association similarly invested $375. 


Other Churches in the News 


Emmanuel Church is celebrating 
their twentieth anniversary. The act- 
ing pastor is the Rev. Elwin A. Miller, 
a member of the New York Synod who 
is Protestant chaplain at the State In- 
dustrial School, Industry, New York, 
under a civil service appointment. 


Two long-time members of Grace 
Church recently entered into their 
eternal reward. Mrs. Helen Stoerz, a 
member for fifty-two years, having 
joined when the congregation was only 
a year old, died in her eighty-ninth 
year. Mrs. Florence Jarvis had been a 
Sunday school teacher for twenty-seven 
years. The Red Cross Circle of this 
church has been named in her memory. 
In addition to the sewing circle, there 
are two surgical dressing groups in 
Grace Church, with a total membership 
of forty-five women. Recently they 
made 4,000 surgical dressings in one 
week. There are thirty-two in the na- 
tion’s service. A mortgage reduction 
club has been organized, in which any- 
one may enroll who makes a contribu- 
tion of $5.00 or more. Walter Krum- 
wiede, S.T.D., is pastor of Grace 
Church. 


St. John’s Church, Lyons, has just 
had favorable response to its first 
Every Member Visitation. The congre- 
gation is planning to be debt-free in 
1943, although it has been without debt 
several times in the past. A special 
effort will be made to obtain memorial 
gifts. The Rev. Clifford E. Butterer is 
completing his first year as pastor. 


Two churches have made unusual 
innovations in their choir work. Resur- 
rection, the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell 
pastor, now has choir rehearsal after 
the Sunday morning service, on ac- 
count of gasoline rationing. Immanuel, 
Webster, the Rev. Erich O. Brandt, has 
organized an all-men’s choir—that’s 
news in these days when so many men 
are in the armed forces, or in war work 
with all kinds of hours of work. 


Personalities 

Dr. O. F. Nolde, professor of Chris- 
tian Education at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, gave a course each night for 
a week in a Leadership School of the 
Federation of Churches of Rochester, 
on the matter of war and peace. For- 
mer students of Dr, Nolde gathered one 
evening after the school at the home 
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of the Rev. William M. Horn, Jr., pas- 
tor of the Church of Peace. 


The Rev. Harry J. Kreider, Ph.D., 
former pastor of Resurrection Church, 
now at St. James Church, Ozone Park, 


_Long Island, is the author of an im- 


portant new book, “Lutherans in Colo- 
nial New York.” Work in preparation 
for this book was begun while Dr. 
Kreider was still in Rochester. 


Transfiguration Church is well 
pleased with the Sunday church bul- 
letins put out by the United Lutheran 
Publication House, which it began to 
use in October. 


Latest report in the Inner Mission’s 
annual roll call campaign shows 
$8,360.25 subscribed. The campaign has 
been continued one month in order to 
allow the workers more time, their 
activities having been limited by gaso- 
line rationing. 


The Genesee Valley District Luther 
League, in common with other districts 
of the New York State League, held its 
Unity Dinner at Resurrection Church 
recently, with 125 present. The Rev. 
Erich O. Brandt spoke on the topic 
used throughout the state, “My Church, 
My Country, and Me.” 


Seay Jersey Vas 


By H. Paut GrerHarp 


One of the church launchings which 
oceur every thirteen days in the U. L. 
C. A. is St. Paul’s, Beachwood, the 
newest congregation in the New Jersey 
Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States. February 
15, 1942, under the supervision of the 
Rev. Karl Henry, Superintendent of 
Missions, the church was organized 
with seventy-seven charter members. 
November 8, at a congregational meet- 
ing held in the Borough Hall because 
of poor heating conditions in the chapel, 
the charter was closed with a member- 
ship of 112. At this meeting the Rev. 
Paul M. L. Rowoldt was called by St. 
Paul’s. He is now serving Immanuel, 
Lakewood, and St. Paul’s, Beachwood. 

The chapel of the “Religious Asso- 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Apache Trail 
(MGM) 
Wm. Lundigan 
Lloyd Nolan 
Donna Reed 
Chill Wills 


Western. 


Renegade white 
man endangers brother and 
latter’s clients when aveng- 
ing Indians trail him to 
stagecoach station; redeems 
self in heroic climax. 


More attention to characterization 
than in average western, but film 
suffers from emphasis on brutal de- 
tail. Well-sustained plot, violent 
action. M, Y 


Counter Espionage 


(Col.) series; pretending crime, 
Warren William ex-jewel thief joins se- 
Eric Blore cretly with British official 


to thwart Nazi spy ring. 


Melodrama in “Line Wolf” 


Opening scenes and blackout set- 
ting skillfully handled; thereafter, 
film becomes dull, obvious, just an- 
other venture among dastardly Nazi 
spies. Routine. M, Y 


Eyes in the Night 
(MGM) and 
Edward Arnold 
R. Denny 
Ann Harding 


Donna Reed plan. 


Melodrama. Blind detective 
seeing-eye dog follow 
crime trail that leads to 
brutal Nazi spies plotting 
theft of secret scientific 


Dog is excellent, and so is his mas- 
ter; for a time, they threaten to 
make this superior suspense fare. 
Then everything falls apart while 
spy hatred becomes an easy way out. 
Uneven. Mis ry. 


The Fighting 


French in capitulation of French 
(The March of to Nazis and subsequent 
Time) formation of “Free French” 


enterprises. 


News film retracing steps 


Necessarily sketchy, and vague in 
assigning motives. In view of pres- 
ent activity, physical scenes shown 
are interesting. Ms 


Flying Tigers 


(Rep.) ploits of American volun- 
John Carroll teer pilots in China, 

Paul Kelly theme that of the cocky, 
Anna Lee self-centered pilot who en- 
John Wayne dangers others, later comes 


through to glory. 


Laugh Your Blues 


Melodrama based on ex- 


Comedy. Duplicity, and re- 


Despite time-worn, sentimental plot 
situations and lack of conviction in. 
its carrying them out, manages to con- 
vey a feeling of time and place, and 
contains some thrilling flying and 
combat shots. As adventure, eran: 
M, 


Trivial, labored, inane. 


Away (Col.) sulting romance as_ sen- 
J. Falkenburg ator’s family seeks to hide 
Bert Gordon weakening of financial 


status. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Dumbo, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, The Great Command- 
ment, Holiday Inn, The Pride of the Yankees, The Spirit of Stanford, Yankee 


Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: Crossroads, For Me and My Gal, The Forgotten Vil- 
lage, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Loves of 
Edgar Allan Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, Mokey, Moscow Strikes Back, The 
Moon and Sixpence, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, My 
Sister Eileen, Now Voyager, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, Sullivan’s Travels, 
The Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, Wake Island, The World at War. 


ciation of Beachwood,” organized in 
1917, is now the home of St. Paul’s con- 
gregation. This chapel since its erec- 
tion had been used only during July 
and August when pastors of every de- 


St. Paul’s 
Church, 
Beachwood, 


New 


nomination conducted services Sunday 
evenings. At the end of the summer of 
1941 Pastor Rowoldt, who had con- 
ducted all the services during that sea- 
son, was requested to continue services 
during the winter. These services were 
held Wednesday evenings until Jan- 
uary 21, when the Lakewood congre- 
gation. yielded its Sunday evenings to 
St. Paul’s. 

A priority on a heating system and 
insulation materials is being sought by 
the congregation so that the summer 
chapel may be converted into a build- 
ing suitable for services in winter. 


A Preaching Mission 


A seven-day Preaching Mission in 
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the Church of Our Saviour, Haddon- 
field, the Rev. D. F. Irvin pastor, was 
concluded on All Saints’ Day with the 
largest communion in the history of 
the congregation, except during the 
Easter season. 

The preacher was the Rev. Richard 
C. Klick, pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Philadelphia. The series of sermons 
was “The God We Worship,” “The 
Christ, In Whom We Believe—By 
Whom We Are Saved,” “The Spirit by 
Whom We Live,’ “The Prayer We 
Offer,” “The Bible We Read,” “The 
Church We Build,” and “The Commun- 
ion of Saints.” 

After each service during the mis- 
sion Pastor Irvin conducted an adult 
instruction and discussion group (the 
members being confirmed on All 
Saints’ Day). The Preaching Mission 
was sponsored by the local congrega- 
tion’s Committee on Evangelism. 


In the Capital 

Pastors from four synods make up 
the Lutheran Pastoral Association in 
the city of Trenton. The synods repre- 
sented are the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States, the New York 
Synod, and the Slovak Synod. Officers 
of this group of pastors which meets 
the second Monday of every month in 
the study of Trinity Church, the Rev. 
J. A. Matthiesen pastor, are the Rev. 
R. F. Krauch, president; the Rev. J. A. 
Matthiesen, vice-president; and the 
Rev. Stover Crouthamel, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Lutheran Leadership Training 
School of Trenton is sponsored by the 
Pastoral Association, which is also its 
Board of Administration. The school 
opened with an enrollment of 100 lead- 
ers, and is conducted in Trinity parish 
house, which was formerly a Lutheran 
parochial school. In the six weeks’ 
course there are six sessions, each being 
divided into two classes of fifty-five 
minutes with a twenty-minute devo- 
tional period between classes. 

The Rev. Stover Crouthamel is dean 
of the Leadership School. Other of- 
ficers are the Rev. Alex Berg, regis- 
trar; the Rev. G. Luther Weibel, treas- 
urer; and the Rev. J. A. Matthiesen, 
Director of Publicity. The teachers are 
R. S. Bowers, D.D., “The Church 
Worker and His Bible”; the Rev. Carl 
R. Nagele, “The Church Worker and 
His Preparation”; the Rev. G. Luther 
Weibel, “A Study of the Old Testa- 
ment.” The teachers in the specializa- 
tion course, “The Church Worker and 
His Pupils,” are Miss Elsa Mahlow for 
Nursery and Beginners’ Department; 
Miss Mary Shafer for Primary and 
Junior Departments, and the Rev. Paul 
T. Warfield for Intermediates through 
Young People. 


Before priorities checked major im- 
provements in church buildings the 
Church of the Saviour, Trenton, the 
Rev. G. Luther Weibel pastor, installed 
a new lighting system, and a formerly 
overcrowded chancel was enlarged. The 
chancel was extended into the nave by 
sacrificing several unused front pews, 
so that the small space formerly oc- 
cupied by the altar, lectern, pulpit, 
clergy stalls, and baptismal font now 
contains only the altar and a credence 
table. In the new arrangement the 
altar holds the center of emphasis and 
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is in full view from every point in the 
congregation. A beautiful altar rail 


and choir loft completed the changes. 


Sunday evening, November 8, the 


quartet of the Lutheran Theological 


Seminary in Philadelphia presented a 
program of sacred music at Vespers in 
Holy Trinity, Magnolia, the Rev. H. 
Paul Gerhard pastor. 

The quartet is composed of members 
of the senior class at the seminary, and 
is directed by the Rev. Elmer E. Zieber, 
instructor in voice at the seminary. 


Two Important ANNUALS 


A Real Treasure Chest of Helpful Material for Pastors, Sunday 
School Teachers and Workers 


1943 LESSON COMMENTARY 


Edited by CHARLES P. WILES 
Based on the International Uniform Lesson Series 


The primary purpose of this commentary is to help the teacher in 
preparing his lesson. In a six-page treatment of each lesson it presents 
an introduction to, exposition, and application of the lesson. It is de- 
signed to supplement the quarterly and monthly treatment of the les- 
son in Lutheran periodicals. 


For leaders in Lutheran Church schools this is the most helpful 
annual lesson aid on the Uniform Lessons. 


PRICE: $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in quantities of five or more 
at $1.40, delivery extra. 


For most up-to-date information on the United Lutheran Church 
in America, get a copy of the new 


1943 YEAR BOOK 


35,000 found it useful in 1942—50,000 should in 1943 


This Edition Covers: 


® Pointed Reports on the Louisville Con- 
vention 


® Current Statistics of the whole church 
® Complete List of all clergymen 
® Location of all churches 


@ Full information on the Boards and Insti- 
tutions of the Church 


PRICE: 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 25 or more at 10 cents 
a copy, delivery extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street : Philadelphia 


Columbia Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
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Lutheran Nurses in 
Minnesota 


Wen fifty nurses out of a delegation 
of 250 took time out during the Minne- 
sota State Nurses’ Convention in Octo- 
ber to meet for an hour at Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church, there was a reason. 
These nurses were interested in know- 
ing what the Lutheran Church was do- 
ing for the spiritual welfare of their 
sisters in the service, as well as what 
would be done for them if and when 
the time came that they, too, answered 
the “call to the colors.” 

The state convention, held in St. 
Cloud, was an important one. Much 
was being packed into the program for 
those two days—much that pertained 
to the nurses’ role in this present war. 
There were lectures and business ses- 
sions. There were committee meetings 
and special group meetings. It was 
with a bit of trepidation, therefore, that 
the announcement for this meeting of 
Lutheran nurses was posted; partic- 
ularly so since the meeting was to be 
held at a church not too conveniently 
located in relation to convention head- 
quarters. As to time, the only available 
hour was taken—that at the end of a 
long afternoon session. 

Fifty nurses found their way to. the 
church. These came because they 
wanted to. They wanted to know—and 
had a right to know—just how much 
their Church cared. The peace and 
quiet of this sanctuary, organ music, 
and a period of devotion proved a wel- 
come interlude in the busy convention, 
and turned thoughts to “the one thing 
needful.” Miss Sylvia Melby, Superin- 
tendent of Nurses at Fairview Hospital, 
Minneapolis, and an advisor of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Nurses’ Guild, pre- 
sided. She briefly presented the plan 
and purpose of the Guild, inviting each 
Lutheran nurse to acquaint herself 
with this organization and to profit by 
it 

The ministry of the Lutheran Church 
for her men and women in the armed 
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forces was then presented by Miss 
Marcella Benson, who was present as a 
representative from the office of the 
National Lutheran Council Service 
Commission. Nurses were urged to co- 
operate to the extent of supplying the 
office with names and addresses of any 
whom they knew to be in the Army or 
Navy Nurse Corps. Everyone ofthese 
nurses receives a Service Prayer Book 
and other Christian literature, as well 
as the News Letter and other letters. 
Thereby she is kept in constant touch 
with the church and is made aware of 
the church’s concern for her. She is 
also free to call on the Service Com- 
mission for personal assistance. 

The Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre, pastor of 
Bethlehem Church, brought a greeting 
to the nurses. Each nurse present was 
the happy recipient of a Service Prayer 
Book. 

All came away convinced anew of 
the responsibility toward the young 
women of our Church who today are 
making such tremendous sacrifices. 
They too are fighting to preserve that 
which to all of us is dear. They are 
answering a call which only they can 
answer, and are bearing a burden 
which only they can bear. They are 
looking to the Church for continued 
prayers and remembrance, that they 
may remain true to their profession, 
their country, their Church, and their 
Christ. 


Alleghany Conference Centennial 


By RaLpH W. Birk 


THE centennial session of the Alleghany Conference was held in Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, Pa., M. Stanley Kemp, Th.D., pastor, November 2. 
September 9, 1842, witnessed the organization of the Alleghany Synod, 
when twelve pastors and eleven lay delegates representing congregations 
with 4,137 communing members gathered in old Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, 
to form this synod, which is now the Alleghany Conference of the Central 


Pennsylvania Synod. 

Registration of pastors and lay dele- 
gates preceded the morning session, 
which was opened with a devotional 
period led by Pastor Lester J. Karshner 


. 


of Newry. A paper, “The Church and 
Post-war Reconstruction,’ was pre- 
sented by Pastor Ernest L. Pee of 
Philipsburg. The Holy Communion 
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Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 


Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for future delivery. 


service in charge of the conference of- 
ficers followed. Pastor E. P. Windman 
of Everett preached on the theme, “A 
Sorrowful Question.” 

Following a luncheon served by 
ladies of the host church the afternoon 
devotions were conducted by Pastor 
E. M. Clapper of Cairnbrook and 
various representatives of the Church 
presented their causes and messages: 
Dr. A. R. Wentz, president of Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary, ably and 
helpfully addressed the conference on 
the theme, “Muhlenberg, Heyer and 


Alleghany Anniversaries.” Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. Calvin P. 


Swank, missionary superintendent of 
the synod; and Mr. Luther Grossman, 
superintendent of the Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home at Loysville, spoke in be- 
half of their respective work. 


Indebted to Senior Pastor 


In harmony with the historical na- 
ture of the session Dr. F. S. Shultz, re- 
tired, of Altoona, senior pastor of the 
conference, and Dr. I. Hess Wagner of 
Somerset gave historical reminiscences. 
The conference is deeply indebted to 
Dr. Shultz who has been a faithful 
member of the Alleghany Synod for the 
past eighty years. He was born, bap- 
tized, confirmed, ordained and served 
his entire ministry of forty-six years 
in its territory. He has missed but one 
of its sessions in the past fifty years. 
Much credit for the collection of his- 
torical data is due this good and faith- 
ful servant of the Lord. 
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MARION 
GOs LEG. 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited. Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-jour- 


nalism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics. Music. Speech. 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 
to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


owns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
s, bookmarkers, communion ens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 
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American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


are crowded in DAYTON and vicinity. 

The Inner Mission will help newcomers 

find residence and a church home. For- 

ward names to the Rev. F. R. Stone- 

burner, Superintendent, The Inner Mis- 

a League, 201 Commercial St., Dayton, 
io. 
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A banquet session was held at 6.00 
P. M. in the social rooms of the church 
during which the large assembly was 
entertained by Pastor Kemp of Zion 
Church, who used as his theme, “Quips 
and Quods of the Clergyman’s Voca- 
tion.” Dr. Kemp drew upon many in- 
teresting experiences and _ occasions 
which he has known during his long 
and successful ministry. The day of 
centennial celebration was brought to 
a close with a Vesper Service during 
which Mrs. Julius F. Seebach of Phila- 
delphia presented an informing and 
fascinating historical lecture on the 
Alleghany Synod’s life and contribu- 
tions to the work of the Church. 


The Church of “Father Heyer” 


The sessions were held in the beau- 
tified sanctuary of Zion Church. One 
could not help but allow himself to be 
carried back one hundred years when 
a few consecrated servants of God 
gathered in the humble surroundings 
of old Zion Church to organize this 
synod, which has had such a note- 
worthy history. The homeland of 
Father Heyer, it has given to the 


church nine deaconesses and two hun- 


dred ordained ministers. It has grown 
from 4,137 communing members in 
1842 to its present number, 27,837. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, the Rev. J. A. Brosius 
of Johnstown; vice-president, the Rev. 
C. H. Hershey of Altoona; secretary, 
the Rev. M. J. Ross of Bedford; treas- 
urer, Dr. W. H. Shaver of Johnstown; 
member of nominating committee, 
Robert Gardner of Johnstown. 


Missionary to China 
Speaks 


Tue forty-second session of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 


Ebenezer Conference of the Georgia- 


Alabama Synod was held in Bethel 
Church, Springfield, Ga., November 7. 
The theme was, “Behold the Lamb of 
God.” The morning devotions were 
conducted by Mrs. B. R. Exley on, 
“Why He Came.” Mrs. Albert Frey 
used the topic, “How We Learn,” for 
the afternoon meditation. 

The Rev. R. P. Richardson, Presby- 
terian missionary expatriated from 
China last June, gave the address. He 
informed the conference that the Amer- 
icans help the Chinese to hold up their 
morale, and that they are beginning to 
support their own mission work more 
now than formerly, even against the 
background of war. 

The departments were presented in 
a round table discussion directed by 
Mrs. T. H. Weeks. 

Mrs. J. N. Siicz, Reperter. 
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Congregations 


Frackville, Pa. In October Zion 
Church held its third Sacrifice Sunday 
of the year. These occasions have as 


their goal the giving of $1,000. The pre- 


vious two Sacrifice Sundays showed 
the Sunday school barely going over 
the top. Pastor Conrad Raker of the 
Good Shepherd Home at Allentown, 
Pa., was the speaker, and the offering 
was $1,046.73, and one of the members 
presented the Home with a $100 war 
bond. Several weeks previous a few 


members presented the Topton Or- 


phans’ Home with $100 in cash. 

The ninth year of Zion’s Leadership 
and Teacher Training Course was 
started in September with an enroll- 
ment of thirty-four. The twenty-first 
year of weekly religious instruction 
was started the second Saturday in 
September. Zion feels that inasmuch 
as all public schools give Saturday off, 
there is‘no need to encroach upon the 
public schools the other five days. 

Zion has seventy-eight young men in 
service, more than 15 per cent of the 
baptized membership. 

Zion will pay its apportionment in 
full. 


Lewistown, Pa. St. John’s congrega- 
tion celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of the pastorate of the Rev. James H. 
Goss October 15. The principal speaker 
was Dr. Henry A. Riddle, president of 
the Mifflin County Ministerial Associa- 
tion. A large number of the congre- 
gation assembled and an _ interesting 
program was presented. As apprecia- 
tion for spiritual work and friendship, 
the pastor and his wife were presented 
with a needlepoint chair. 

The pastor gave a brief summary of 
his work in the congregation as fol- 
lows: Members received, 995; children 
baptized, 417; marriages performed, 
174; funerals conducted, 302; $31,025 
contributed for benevolence; $96,809 
for current expenses; $33,266 property 
improvements. The cemetery account 
of the congregation has increased from 


$5,968 to $13,435; the new building fund. 


was increased $2,052. The present in- 
debtedness of the congregation is $8,700, 
but against this indebtedness the con- 
gregation owns $75,000 in government 
bonds and has an endowment fund of 
$5,374. 

To date ninety members of the 
church and church school are enrolled 
in the services of the armed forces; one 
of these was lost in action at Pearl 
Harbor. 


Personal 


The Rev. John E. Dehaan has re- 
signed the pastorate of Grace Church, 
Alden, Minn., to accept the call of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Mahtomedi, Minn. 


y 
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During his four-year pastorate at 
Grace Church, his second pastorate, the 
communing membership increased 
from 99 to 142 and benevolence contri- 
butions more than doubled. Current 
and special income also increased and 
resulted in the complete renovation of 
the church during the past summer in 
connection with the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the congre- 
gation. The debt has been materially 
reduced. 

Pastor and Mrs. Dehaan took up their 
new work November 10. 


AFTER a ministry of two years in 
which his congregation grew from a 
membership of discouraged people to a 
mighty force in both the community 
and synod, the Rev. Paul L. Graf has 
resigned as pastor of Faith Church, 
Walters, Minn., to accept the call of 
Trinity Church, Kenosha, Wis. He en- 
tered upon his new duties at Kenosha 
November 1. 

The Rev. Ernest Mullendore of 
Cicero, Ind., has accepted the call to 
the pastorate of St. Mark’s Church, 
Evansville, Ind. : 

The Rev. Olen Peters of Anderson, 
Ind., took charge of the work as pastor 
of the First Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
November 1. 

The Rev. William F. Pifer, Steubens- 
ville, Ohio, has become pastor of 


- Ebenezer and Pleasant View Churches, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Rev. Paul E. Plasterer of Marys- 
ville, Ohio, has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Covington, Ohio. 


The Rev. Carl J. Schindler, author of 
The Pastor as a Personal~ Counselor, 
has been appointed Protestant chaplain 
at the Retreat Mental Hospital, Luzerne 
County, Pa. He will fulfill the duties 
of this office along with his work as 
pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

An Episcopal clergyman of Luzerne 
County formerly served as chaplain 
at the Retreat Hospital. Qualifications 
of Pastor Schindler for this work in- 
elude his long and careful study of 
abnormal psychology. 


The Rev. Thomas D. Williams has 
taken up his duties as assistant pastor 
of the First Lutheran Church in Day- 
ton, Ohio, the Rev. William C. Zim- 
mann pastor. __ 

_ Mr. Williams was graduated from the 
Philadelphia Seminary in May 1941, 
and since that time has been pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church in Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

In Dayton he will have young peo- 
ple’s work as his chief concern, but will 
also assist with the work of the Sunday 
school and other organizations of the 
church. 
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THE RATE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS, OTHER THAN GIFTS, IS $2.00 A YEAR. 


THE LUTHERAN 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send “The Lutheran” for one year to the following, beginning with the Christ- 
mas issue, according to your gift subscription offer. Send also the Greetings. En- 
Closed find $..........ccccceseeseetseee 
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LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


erful job, Mr. Doug- 
d-picture of 
f Christian 
hs imme- 


y A mast 
las’ inspiring wort 
the rising tide 0 
faith in the mont oi 
diately following the ae 
fixion is one never tO be 
gotten. This is a big nove 
in theme as well as size --> 
one of the most chought: pie 
voking and outstanding Nov- 
els of this or any other time. 
— Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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{ Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty-three 
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Lesson. Full Exposition. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding. 35e Postpaid. 
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OBITUARY 
The Rev. Herman Henry F. Hartwig 


quietly passed to the life immortal, Thursday 
noon, November 12, at Fremont, Nebr. He was 
in his ninety-fifth year. 

He was born in Heemsen, Germany, July 13, 
1848. At the age of twenty, he came to the 
United States. His preparation for the ministry 


was begun at St. Matthew’s Academy in New ~ 


York City, and was completed in 1878 at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ordained the same year by the Synod of New 
York, he remained within its bounds through- 
out his active life, serving pastorates at Cana- 
joharie, Albany, Lyons, ‘and Kendall. 

In 1878 he married Ida May Greul of Phila- 
delphia. To this union were born two daughters 
and three sons. His wife died during his pas- 
torate at Albany in January 1887. In July 1888 
he married Hannah C. Schmidt of Utica, N. Y., 
who died in 1926. He is survived by three sons: 
George H., of Fremont, Nebr.; Albert of New 
York City; and Wilmer H. of Rochester, N. Y.; 
and by four grandchildren: Paul, son of Wilmer 
H. Hartwig; Robert, Dorothy, Katharine, chil- 
dren of George H. Hartwig, professor of Eng- 
lish in Midland College. 

Among his associates in the ministry of the 
Synod of New York were his sainted brother, 
the Rev. George F. Hartwig, and his nephew, 
Theodore G. Hartwig, D.D., the beloved pastor 
of Epiphany Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A simple, private service was conducted in 
Fremont by his pastor, Dr. A. O. Frank, No- 
vember 13. The committal service was read at 
Trinity Lutheran Cemetery, Albany, N. Y., No- 
vember 16, by the Rev. Walter F. Frey, pastor 
of Trinity Church, the church once served by 
the deceased. 

An ambassador of the Most High, he cared 
not at all for the tinsel honors so commonly 
sought by men. He inculcated respect for sound 
learning, and frowned on the youth who aimed 
at an easier goal than excellence. He preached 
with fervor after iong and hard preparation. 
No man could cause him to flinch when loyalty 
to Truth was at stake. G. H. Hartwig. 


Charles P. MacLaughlin 


departed this life in the Cabarrus Memorial 
Hospital, Concord, N. C., October 18, after a 
serious illness of cnly a few days. He had re- 
turned from government work near Baltimore, 
Md., Thursday night, to pass away from pneu- 
monia and complications Sunday afternoon. 

He was the son of Charles P. MacLaughlin, 
D.D., and Annie P. MacLaughlin, both distin- 
guished servants in the Church, laboring in 
parishes in Chicago, Ill.; Myersdale, Greens- 
burg, and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Concord, N. C.; and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. MacLaughlin was born May 20, 1904. His 
early education was obtained at Mt. Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. He later 
graduated from Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

He is survived by his wife, nee Ruth Bost; 
two children, Rose Anne and Philip; and his 
mother, all of Concord, N. C.; a sister, Mrs. 
J. C. Harvard, Atlanta, Ga. 

Funeral services were held by his pastor, the 
Rev. S. W. Hahn, in St. James Church, Concord, 
of which his father had been the beloved pas- 
tor for a number of years, and the body was 
laid to rest in Oakwood Cemetery, eee Se 


Mrs. Emma Yeakel Wolfe 


Emma, widow of the late Rev. H. A. Wolfe, 
was called to her heavenly reward November 
15, while on a visit at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Booher at Urbana, Ohio. 

Mrs. Wolfe was born near Hereford, Pa., May 
30, 1862. Her parents moved to Ogle County, 
Polo, Ill., in 1871. She was educated in the 
public schools of Polo and at the Moody Bible 
Institute. 

July 11, 1895, she was married to the Rev. 
H. A. Wolfe and, along with her husband, was 
active in pioneer mission work in the follow- 
ing charges: Rising City, North Platte, McCoole, 
where a new church was built, Davenport and 
Stella, all_in Nebraska; Tipton, Iowa; and 
Forreston, Ill. 

In 1931 Mr. Wolfe retired from the active 
ministry to Polo, Ill. Since the death of her 
husband in 1934 she continued to live in Polo, 
the home of her girlhood, and was an active 
member of the Polo Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. She will be missed not only from the 
church itself but also from the ranks of the 
Missionary Society, whose work she loved and 
for whose workers she prayed; and from the 
Sunday school, where she was a teacher and 
temperance chairman. 

Her life was built upon the foundation of 
faith in Jesus Christ. Her sterling character 
and spirit of prayer were marks of a splendid 
Christian womanhood. 

Mrs. Wolfe is survived by three children: 
Miss Lydia Wolfe of Polo; Mrs. Otto Weber of 
Denver, Colo.; and Mrs. Harry Booher of 
Urbana, Ohio; and two grandchildren; two 
brothers, Dr. W. K. Yeakel of Chicago, and John 
Yeakel of Polo. 
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The funeral service was held from the Polo 
Lutheran Church November 19, with her pas- 
tor, the Rev. Martin G. Kabele, officiating. In- 
terment took place in Fairmount Cemetery. 

M. G. Kabele. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Charles E. Kistler, D.D. 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God in His 
wisdom to remove from our midst the Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Kistler, who was called to his eter- 
nal reward November 1, 1942, attaining the age 
of seventy-two years; ‘ 

And whereas, Dr. Kistler, who through a life 
of consecrated work in the Lutheran ministry, 
has made a noble contribution to the life and 
history of Alsace Lutheran Church, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he served a continuous pastorate 
of forty-one years, from 1898 to 1939, the year 
of his retirement. Further, his devotion and 
zeal to the cause for which he enlisted never 
failed; forever strong in the faith, his contribu- 
tion and service as pastor marked an important 
milestone in the more than two centuries of 
Alsace Church history. 

And whereas, Under Dr. Kistler’s able and 
continuous leadership of forty-one years, Alsace 
Church experienced a sound growth, and today 
stands forth as a living monument to his ster- 
ling character and devotion to the cause of 
Christian living. A graduate of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege and Mount Airy Seminary, his intellectual 
attainments, both as an author and pastor were 
publicly recognized by his Alma Mater, when 
in 1926 he had conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Not content alone with 
the work in his own parish, he devoted of his 
time, talents and means for the furthering of 
institutions of mercy, most notably the Topton 
Orphans’ Home;-there serving in the capacity of 
president of the Board of Trustees for many 

ears. 
» Therefore: Be It Resolved That, 

We, the council of Alsace Lutheran Church, 
deeply saddened by the great loss_occasioned 
through the death of our beloved Dr. Kistler, 
pastor emeritus, desire to record with appre- 
ciation the forty-one years of loyal service to 
the Alsace congregation, and to remember and 
raise our voices in gratitude to God for His 
inspiration among vs. Msy we who follow in 
his train nu‘ tse sigl.t of the vision that was 


is. ; 

Be it furthe: resolved, that the council, on 
behalf «f the congregation, adopt the senti- 
ments cir 20died in this resolution as the sin- 
cere expression of our hearts, and further, that 
this resulution be read to the congregation ata 
regular service, a copy forwarded to his be- 
reaved widow, published in Tue LuTHeRAN and 
made a permanent part of the church records. 

November 4, 1942. ” 

Attest: Winfield Eppler, Vice-pres. 
Elmer O. Manwiller, Sec. 


Mrs. J. Christian Krahmer 


Whereas, it has pleased God in His wise but 
inscrutable will to take unto Himself, Novem- 
ber 19, 1942, the soul of Mrs. J. Christian 
Krahmer (nee Lydia Grab), wife of the Rev. 
J. Christian Krahmer, former beloved pastor 
of our congregation, be it resolved: ‘ 

That we, the church council of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Pittsford, N. Y., 
on behalf of the congregation, give expression 
to our sense of great loss, and humbly submit 
to the loving will of Him Who ordereth all 
things well; : 

That we gratefully acknowledge the service 
she has rendered our Lord in His church as 
wife of one of His devoted servants, and pay 
tribute to her consistent witness for Christ by 
a life dedicated to Him, in Whom was her hope 
and her strength; 

That we convey to the bereaved husband, two 
sons—the Rev. Alfred J. Krahmer and Herbert 
Krahmer—and other family members, our pro- 
found sympathy, commending them to the rich 
consolations of the Triune God; f 

That we send a copy of these resolutions to 
the bereaved family, that a copy of the same 
be spread upon our minutes, and that they be 
printed in our church paper—The Messenger, 
and in our national church paper—THe Lu- 
THERAN. 

Pastor Yost Brandt, Pres. 
Donald W. Schwartz, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Bremer-Wilkens. Miss Alice Wilkens of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Dr. Otto A. Bremer, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Wheaton, IIll., were united in 
marriage September 15 at Fort Wayne. The 
ceremony was performed by Dr. Paul H. Krauss 
of Trinity Church. Dr. and Mrs. Bremer are 
at home at 219 W. Evergreen St., Wheaton, Ill. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Dehaan, John E., from Alden, Minn., to White 
Bear, R. F. D. 9, St. Paul, Minn. 

Kraft, Henry C., from 302 S. Aurora St., Easton, 
Md., to 10 Biery St., Easton, Md. 

Poole, Donald R., from 1116 Huron Ave., 
Renovo, Pa., to 1719 Victoria Ave., Arnold, Pa. 

Sell, Ralph W., from R. F. D. 1, Allentown, 
Pa., to 703 Jackson St., Falls Park, Falls 
Church, Va. 


Pe ce te ee ay a er et, ele amyl any nam py se 


December 9, 1942 31 


Visbinas ift Wook 


A Christmas Classic for Youngsters and Oldsters 


THE KEEPER OF THE KING'S INN 
By ROBERT HARRIS GEARHART, JR. 


A modern version of an old story, telling of the shepherds who watched in their fields for 
the signs of the coming King, and of their ancestors who stood guard during a thousand years 
for the long-expected Prince of Peace. The author, one of our pastors specializing in student 
work, has created a beautiful story, from the legendary lore of the ancient past. Simply writ- 
ten so that it can be read with interest by a child, yet with meaning deep enough to hold the 
75 cents interest of young people and adults. Profusely illustrated. 


“CHRISTMAS” ANNUAL—1942 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature 


and Art 


x4 SHOPPERS’ AID 


Every year an increasingly large number of 
readers acclaim Christmas as a distinctively 
American tradition. It combines well-written 
Christmas stories and literature, poetry, richly 
colored art reproductions, Christmas carols, and 
exquisite photographic portrayals, reflecting the 
joyousness and vitality of the Christmas season. 

Size, 10 x 14 inches. 


Price, Gift Edition, $1.00, boxed; Library 
Edition. Cloth. $2.00. 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN _ By Henry Van Dyke 


A classic work in which, with poetic but reverent and tender imagination, the 
author constructs a romance redolent with the Christmas spirit and atmosphere 
and teaching a sweet and moving lesson. 

Regular Edition—formerly 75c now 50c. If you do not have a copy 


Illustrated Edition—formerly $2.50 now $1.00. of our HOLIDAY CATA- 
; LOG No. 77 on hand, ask 


your pastor or Sunday 
school superintendent to 
share his with you. Consult 


A CHILD IS BORN By Edna Dean Baker 


The story of the Nativity beautifully written for young 


this helpful catalog when 


readers and for reading to smaller tots, with very large type. 
making your selection of 


gifts for the Christmas 
season. ye wk *k * 


Profusely illustrated, including fourteen full-page pictures 
in full color and many in black and white. An exceptional 
value. Size, 9%\x 12% inches. $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 
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CALLING ALL MINISTERS: 


Member and Congregation Payments 


2 per cent of salary the first year of plan’s operation or member’s ordination 
3 per cent of salary the second year 


4. per cent of salary the third year and thereafter 


Member benefits shown by figures below which are illustrative: 


Entry ANNUAL SALARY 
Age $1,200 $1,500 $2,100 $2,400 
Retirement at Age 65 
25 $479 $598 $838 $958 
30 384 480 672 768 
35 302 377 528 604 NOTE.—The corresponding amounts 
40 231 290 405 463 under a single-life annuity would be 
45 171 213 298 342 greater than those shown in the table — 
50 118 147 206 236 to the left. 
a ue iS xs BASIS.—Contributions of Member, 
4 per cent. Contributions of Congre- 
; gotion, 4 per cent less one-half of 
Retirement at Age 68 1 per cent for expenses and less 
25 $596 $745 $1,043 $1,192 one-half of 1 per cent for the Con- 
30 482 603 844 964 tingent Fund. Total contributions ac- 
35 384 480 672 768 cumulated, 7 per cent. Where contri- 
40 9299 374 524 598 butions are 2 per cent and 3 per cent 
45 296 233 396 452 in the early years as provided in the 
50 164 904 236 397 plan, the amounts of annuity would 
55 109 136 191 218 be correspondingly reduced. 
60 62 17 108 124 Interest at 3 per cent compounded 
65 21 27 38 43 annually, 
Retirement at Age 70 Combined Annuity Table—male 
25 $691 $864 $1,209 $ 1.382 ages set back 3 years; female ages 4 
30 562 702 984 1,124 oat 
35 450 563 788 900 Annuity payments at end of month. 
40 354 443 620 709 
45 272 340 475 544 
50 200 251 351 401 
55 139 173 242 277 
60 85 107 150 171 
65 40 49 69 80 


When 500 ministers and congregations have joined the plan it will begin to operate. 


® 
THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL PENSIONS AND RELIEF °°" pstadstpio, ea 


